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Wide World 
FINANCE POLICEMAN—James M. Landis, who drew the Act, is perhaps 
the most significant member of the new Securities and Exchange 
Commission, spearhead of the Administration program for reform of 


banking and finance analyzed in the Audit of the New Deal this week. 
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HIGH SPEED ACCOUNTING 


WILL YOU 
SHOW iagica Rand ‘Commercial Bockheoping Meche i 


produce a complete entry original statement 
ledger, and original journal in less than 10 se the 
world’s fastest method. Completely electrified, it will 


: cut posting costs 10° to 50°F in your office 
FACTS STOP LEAKS A P 4 @) F | T 
TYPEWRITING SHORT-CUTS 


Remington typewriters with special keyboards, various 









ndreds of thousands of businesses are re- 
‘ing costs, improving stock control and 
*s efficiency by Kardex control systems. 
ible cards record important information, 
wed signals flash vital facts. Executives 
e day-to-day follow-up on inventory, 






width carriages, spec ialized type characters and time- 





as cols go i . saving attachments will do your work faster and at les 
cost. Improved Remington 16 (below) has lighter k 
action, faster carriage return, holds paper eleven ine! 
duction, costs, sales expense. wide, writes line 9.2 inches long. Sturdiest p 
carriage construction—adjustable to compensate for 


wear. Ask for a demonstration. 


VERY business is face-to-face with the problem of keeping down prices, 




































4 even in the face of rising costs. Will you let us help you? Our represen- 
tatives can put before you the helpful experiences of hundreds of businesses 
with cost problems exactly like yours. They can show you more than a hun- 
dred new inventions, developed in the past four years. They can look at your 
office and factory routine in an impartial way, because Remington Rand 
makes all types and kinds of office equipment—can advise impartially between 
various machine installations and systems—can work with only one object: 


securing the greatest net profit for you. 


Look for Remington Rand in your telephone book. Or write Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York (Canadian headquarters, 68 King Street West, 
Toronto) ... world’s largest manufacturer of office equipment... bookkeep- 
ing, accounting and adding machines, punched card accounting, typewriters, 


Safe-Cabinets, visible, vertical and loose leaf record systems and equipment. 


PUNCHES 90 COLUMNS OF 
FACTS 
Card costs for punched card ac- 
counting methods are cut and ca- 
pacity doubled by Powers new 90- 
column punch and tabulator. For 
example, the Powers Punch at the 
left will record 90 columns of sali- 
ent facts covering stock on hand, 
stock on requisition, sales of stock; 
running the finished punched cards 


through the Powers Tabulator gives 





the executiv equick, accurate analy - 
ses of inventory as a by-product FOR HELPFUL UNBIASED ADVICE ON TODAY'S BUSINESS 


of routine accounting. No capital PROBLEMS CALL THE REMINGTON RAND MAN. IN YOUR CITT 
investment needed . . . Powers 


machines are leased not sold, or write REMINGTON RAND surraio ft 








tHe Uoman PROBLEM 


@ WHERE WOMEN CHOOSE SHOES! In the first six months of 
1934, the upstairs departments of Loop (downtown) department 
stores placed more women's shoe advertising in the Tribune than in 
all Chicago afternoon newspapers combined. 


“a " — 

@ BECAUSE IT REACHES MORE WOMEN, the Tribune in the 
first six months of 1934 received from the upstairs departments of 
Loop (downtown) department stores, more china and glassware 
advertising than did all Chicago afternoon newspapers combined. 


@ GREATER RESPONSIVENESS OF WOMEN to Tribune adver- 


tising led the upstairs Gepartments of Loop (downtown) department 


stores, during the first six months of 1934, to place more silks and 


velvets advertising in the Tribune than in all other Chicago new 
papers combined. 
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| BUSINESS WEEK SESiUR eer oS 
Week Week Ago 1929-33 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY ‘Veck Week = Ago 1929-35 
PRODUCTION 
% Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 28.8 27.5 56 51 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, Gauneh, 4-week basis) $4,893 $4,831 $3,921 $13,008 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) *1,024 71,046 1,106 1,170 
4 & Electric Power (millions K.W.H.)............................... 1,648 1,556 1,648 1,601 a 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 104 107 109 133 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars). 67 69 70 88 | 
*% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,300 $3,460 $3,142 $4,116 
%& Money in Circulation (daily average, millions).................._.. $5,367 $5,398 $5,402 $5,066 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
eg Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..................... $.90 $.88 $1.02 $78) |] 
eee QU, EP WUE, GAD. cw cere cccccccesnuccbeecesec $.132 $.125 $.115 $.116 
Iren and Steel (STEEL, composite, tem)......... 2... cc ccc uncee. $34.23 $34.23 $30.13 $32.09 
Copper (electrolytic, f.0.b. refinery, Ib.) ............ 6... $.088 $.088 $.088 $.101 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 — 100) 77.9 77.8 68.8 76.4 we 
FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,471 $2,480 $2,212 $1,609 
¥ Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $17,751 $17,761 $16,724 ~ 
*% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,453 $4,482 $4,768 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,553 $3,556 $3,874 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t'g members banks (millions). $1,059 $1,069 $955 $2,343 7 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $99.97 $100.02 $106.08 $132.33 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $95.37 $94.76 $88.76 $88.94 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% 1% 3.1% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y City 1-1% 2-1% 14-13% 3.1% 
. Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 211 181 343 450 - 
*Preliminary {Revised Factor in Business Week Index 
Ae ie eee | fee eg 8 Dk 8 ws eee eer eae wee ee eS ee el 
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The Business Outlook 


sAN FRANCISCO'S waterfront strife came to a head this week, 


re 


legating all other business news to back pages. Though in prog- 
ress since early May, the strike of longshoremen attracted little 


attention beyond the Pacific coast until labor's most potent weapon, 
the general strike, was utilized. Unfortunately, the general strike 
‘s a two-edged weapon that in the long run may do more harm than 


x 


thetic to 
comple 


ood to labor organization. Public opinion may be passively sympa- 
limited industrial controversies, but is likely to resent the 
te overturning of normal everyday life which the spread of 
a general strike inevitably entails. 


Difficulty on the West Coast focuses attention again on the whole 
roblem of labor relations which loomed so large when the motor 


and steel strike threats kept the industrial East on edge. 


patched up for the time being by 
federal intervention, neither the 
steel nor the automobile industry 
is wholly convinced that the hori- 
zon is clear, but nothing is likely 
to rise to the surface during the 
dull summer months in these 2 in- 
dustries. Yet organization of 
labor ranks continues. By Sep- 
tember, the steel union will con- 
vene to fight out its long smolder- 

g struggle of conservative ver- 
sus radical elements. If the latter 
succeed in overthrowing present 
leadership, Eastern steel towns 
will see a scrappy fourth quarter. 


mo 
big 


Index Up Slightly 

With the extraordinary dampening 
effect of the steel industry's sudden 
settling into its summer pace now 
largely digested, the general business 
index is becoming responsive to other 
movements of its component parts. 
For the week ending July 14, there is 
a slight upward trend apparent, 
achieved through a less than usual de- 
cline in check payments, a gain in 
electric power output, and _ stability 
on the part of the remaining items. 


Steel Lag to Continue 

Steel is somewhat slow in getting 
back above the 309% of capacity line, 
though consumption is undoubtedly 
substantially above the current pro- 
duction rate. The lag is to be ex- 
pected, considering that most con- 
sumers bought sufficient stock in the 
second quarter under the threat of 
price increases. Some of them are a 
bit sore at recent cuts, which made 
tying up of funds in inventory un- 
necessary. Hence, the automobile in- 
dustry plus miscellaneous customers 
provide the bulk of current opera- 
tions. Not until nearer the last 
quarter will steel operations pass the 
10°" of capacity line. Nor do present 
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Though 





indications suggest that it will succeed 
in going much above this mark for 


the fall peak. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 

As long as steel prices give the 
slightest suggestion of weakness, buy- 
ing is doomed to be on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. A second cut of $1 a 
ton on steel sheets following a recent 
$4 cut has considerably shaken the 
market, and came as a surprise to the 
bulk of producers, who followed suit 
reluctantly. The industry is also dis- 
turbed by the recent government rul- 
ing permitting a 15°7 cut below code 
prices in bidding for government 
work. Since the order is permissive, 
there is an inclination on the part of 
steel bidders to hold fast to estab- 
lished prices. Identical bids on steel 
wire products are now holding up a 
federal order. 


Motor Prospects Good 

June motor registrations now 
promise to run around 215,000 pas- 
senger cars compared with 219,163 in 
May, a modest seasonal decline. Pro- 
duction schedules still indicate 280,000 
cars and trucks for the United States 
and Canada, a good July volume. 
Dealers are not heavily stocked. 
Larger towns even report shortages. 
Chrysler's entrance into the low priced 
air-conditioning field marks another 
expansion of motor concerns into 
fields outside of vehicles. 


Electric Power Down 

For the first time this year, electric 
power production fell a shade below 
the preceding year, thus wiping out 
the margin that reached as high as 
20% in the third week of March. 
For the next few weeks the spread 
between the 2 years will be negligible. 
By September we may resume larger 
favorable margins since the peak of 
productive activity had been passed 
when the fourth quarter began in 





1933. New England, which has been 
running behind last year since early 
June, reflecting the abnormal textile 
activity of June, 1933, is now nearly 
10° behind a year ago, while the 
Pacific Coast is 10.5% above last 
year’s consumption. 


Coal Production Off 

Soft coal production during the 
first week of July reflected the influ- 
ence of the short week, though the 
daily average was not far below that 
of the preceding week. June output 
fell 6% below May, but held 4% 
above last year. Hard coal output de- 
clined 20% from the May level, but 
held 7% above a year ago. 


Carloadings Drop 

The slump in carloadings during 
the holiday week was more severe 
than anticipated. For the first time 
this year, this series slipped below last 
year’s level by as much as 4.4%. Re- 
ports for the succeeding week do not 
indicate that a margin will be 
stored immediately. Southwestern 
roads, particularly the Southern Pa- 
cific, have benefited by heavy wheat 
shipments and the diversion of trafiix 
from the Panama Canal following the 
longshoremen’s strike. During the 
July week, this road carried 17‘ 
more freight than a year ago, and in 
the July 14 week the spread was 23° 


re- 


Railroad Pay Increase 

Over a million railroad men re- 
ceived an increase in their pay en- 
velopes on July 1, estimated at over 
$4 millions, which constituted the 
2} wage restoration agreed upon in 
April. The next 2} increase will 
occur on Jan. 1, 1935, with 5° on the 
following April. The pension legis- 
lation which becomes operative on 
Aug. | is already being opposed by 
the roads, who hope to devise a less 
costly plan by the time Congress is in 
session. A 10% freight rate increase 
is now under consideration to aid in 
carrying the pension program in case 
the roads fail to secure modifications. 


Department Store Sales Up 

June department store sales were 
9% higher than in May, bringing the 
6-month total 18° ahead of last year. 
San Francisco has had a 1% margin 
since April which lowered the 6 
months’ sales to 12% above a year 
ago, compared with a 24° spread in 
the first quarter. Sales of variety 
stores declined more than seasonally 
customary in June. 

Cost of living was but fractionally 
higher in June than May, following 
food price increases. Lower clothing 

rices were reflected in the cost of 
fivin survey, as well as in Fairchild’s 
retail price index. 
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motor trucks and any type of railroad or industrial equipmen! 


The above “phantom” illustration shows 
the points where Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings are used in modern automobiles. 


From front to rear, Timken Bearings are 
shown at the following points: front wheels, 


steering pivots, bell crank 
arm (in connection with 
independently-sprung front 
wheels), fan shaft, steering 
gear, transmission, free 
wheeling unit, pinion shaft, 
differential and rear wheels 
-+-@ total of 26 bearings. 


This is an example of FULL 
protection ... the protection 
Timken Bearings give be- 





IS IT TIMKEN BEARING EQUIPPED? 


Your most important question when buying automobiles, 


cause of their ability to eliminate friction: to 
carry all loads ... radial, thrust and both 
together in any combination; and to hold mov- 
ing parts in correct and constant alignment. 


Timken protection extends throughout all 
industry and transportation 
in all types of equipment. 
There is no substitute for 
the exclusive combination 
of Timken tapered construc- 
tion, Timken positively 
aligned rolls and Timken 
alloy steel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


TIMKEN ~c” BEARINGS 


Copyright 1934 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—The 
Roosevelt Administration sticks firmly to its “new technique” of 
labor settlements by government boards set up, as was the President's 
longshoremen’s board, to meet specific conditions. Washington re- 
fused to consider the San Francisco situation as anything but a 
labor dispute, despite General Johnson's assertion that it was “civil 
war,” and Washington officials will not discuss the refusal of ship- 
owners to arbitrate demands for 3-shift, full-crew provisions at sea 
which Secretary Perkins says is what keeps the longshoremen, tied 
up by agreement with the seamen, from settling. 

Roosevelt's intimate radio contact with strike centers and Wash- 
ington has given him an unusual opportunity to act when he wishes, 


but freed him from partisan pressure. 


This proves a tremendous 


political advantage, as no one need be antagonized because ignored 


or refused favors. Anxiety to re- 
main aloof explains his continu- 
ance to Hawaii despite admitted 
seriousness of the disorders. 
William Green also sidesteps 
responsibility in announcing re- 
pudiation of the San Francisco 
leaders who “at no time asked the 
A. F. of L.’s counsel or advice, or 
requested its services.” Labor 
clearly fears radical Western tac- 
tics may prove a setback to union- 
ization, or even prevent con- 
tinued Administration support 


if the general public becomes 
sufficiently indignant. Such a loss 
undoubtedly would be more ser- 
ious to the Federation than any 
labor defection temporarily in- 
curred in the West. 


TVA Must Retrench 

TVA is very much down in the 
mouth because President Roosevelt 
has cut its second year’s allowance 
from an expected $48 millions to $25 
millions. In vain did Elder Morgan 
appeal, only to be reminded that TVA 
is only one of a number of experi- 
ments, that money must be stretched 
to cover other activities where more 
political benefit is manifest. The 
President’s action does not imply 
any waning in enthusiasm for the 
TVA program. He will be heard 
snapping the band on his elastic bud- 
get on frequent occasions in coming 
months. Out of its 2-year total of 
575 millions, TVA has actually spent 
only $11,700,000, but its planned com- 
mitments will have to be curtailed. 


Rod in Pickle for Utilities 

scope of the Administration's 
power policy, still in general terms, 
will be better defined when the Na- 
tional Power Policy Committee comes 
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THIS WEEK 
Watchful waiting on land 
and sea as the labor war 


flares up. 

Why TVA people look so 
sad. 

The hard choice ahead of 
electric utility companies. 
Changes portended in ship- 
ping policy. 











through in the fall with a program 
that in effect gives electric utilities the 
option to extend their services and 
lower rates, or be prepared for birch- 
rod regulation and much more vigor- 
ous government competition. For the 
docile, a cooperative relationship will 
be proposed, but the committee's fist 
is sure to have a wallop in it. Mr. 
Ickes is chairman and lost no time this 
week in organizing his staff. 


Mail Probe Significant 

The President’s order to Farley for 
an ocean mail contract investigation 
initiates complete revision of the gov- 
ernment’s shipping licy. Cancella- 
tion of contracts will virtually compel 
adopting direct cash subsidies favored 
by Roper. Placing the investigation 
with Farley implies a political motive 
and may afford patronage opportuni- 
ties. When settlements under can- 
celled mail contracts are reached, costs 
may be charged to shipping develop- 
ment instead of mail, making Farley's 
job of eliminating postal deficits that 
much easier. 

Elimination of government owner- 
ship from shipping is wanted by high 
officials. That may be the reward to 
the shipping industry for accepting 
further government regulation and 
subsidy reductions. 


More Oil Squabbles 

Miffed because oil companies won't 
advertise fuel oil, furnace manufac- 
turers have turned on the heat con- 
cerning high prices. The coal indus- 
try chimes in to allege that low oil 
prices have thrown 75,000 miners out 
of work. Protector of the poor con- 
sumer, Administrator Ickes intervened 
this week on the Oil Board's advice 
that prices may be advancing too 
rapidly. Code authorities of all in- 
dustries affected and the NRA Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board are invited 
to speak their piece at a hearing July 
30, while Ickes is taking his vacation 


Gasoline and Dishes 
No publicity was given by the oil 
administration this week to District 
Judge W. Calvin Chesnut’s decision 
that the code’s anti-premium rule is 
not enforceable against a Maryland 
trackside operator. Five government 
lawyers couldn't convince the Balti- 
more judge that giving away a dish 
at Hagerstown will drive Kansas strip- 
per well operators out of business, as 
there was no conclusive evidence that 
the premium practice has itself ever 
had countrywide effect on gasoline 
prices. Vital personal political rights 
of a citizen are no less important than 
economic ease, to this old-fashioned 
judge’s way of thinking, but the gov- 

ernment will probably appeal. 


Railroads Challenge Law 

Protesting against lack of considera- 
tion from the Administration, the rail- 
roads will bring suit to void the new 
employees’ compensation law, and fol- 
low up with a demand for an increase 
in freight rates to cover restoration of 
full wages and the boost in operating 
costs under NRA. The carriers ob- 
ject to being tagged as lead off in the 
President's social security program 
with a law that socially-minded Co- 
ordinator Eastman repudiated as un- 
sound. 


Those Free Ports 

Free foreign trade zones as author- 
ized under the new law may not be 
such a success as the 11 cities which 
have asked for information think. 
They have been warned by an inter- 
departmental committee, headed by 
Director Murchison, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to 
look into the law's limitations before 
getting in too —_ Manufacturing 
or display of goods in the proposed 
zones is prohibited. The committee 
is preparing an information bulletin, 
ready in a fortnight, on interpretation 
of the law, functions of foreign trade 
zones thereunder, method of calculat- 
ing costs and income, physical re- 
quirements of zones, directions for 
submitting applications. 



































Avoiding CAPITAL IN- 
VESTMENTS by operating 

obsolete equipment frequently 

wastes more capital than is 

needed to purchase modern, 

improved equipment. Obso- 

lete equipment adds to losses 

indefinitely. The right kind 

of modernization pays for it- 
| self and then adds to earnings. 















This $5,000 Investment is 
Rapidly Paying for Itself 


HE control for the coal-handling bridges of the 
Berwind Fuel Co., Superior, Wis., was wearing 


out; it was difficult to obtain efficient operation. Realiz- 


ing the importance of keeping costs down, the com- 


pany replaced the obsolete control with the latest type 


of G-E equipment. 


says: 


Results? Read what Mr. W. K. Link, Superintendent, 


“Our new control gives us the even, uniform 
operation so essential to the efficient handling of 
our tonnage. Excessive maintenance has been elim. 
inated, and our repair charges greatly reduced 
An extra bridge is now operated with no increase 
in the power demand, making, in effect, a sub- 
stantial reduction in the power bill. By making 
these change-overs with our own personnel, extra 
work was provided when badly needed. This 


$5,000 investment is rapidly paying for itself.’ 


Opportunities for improved operation at lower cost 
exist in most industrial plants, but they must be 


systematically sought. 


Encourage your employees to seek these opportunities. 
Start a NEW search TO-DAY. Competent General 
Electric sales engineers will be glad to discuss your 
electrical problems with you. General Electric, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


010-10 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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SEGSTRATR NO SHISGE 


Government by Strike 


San Francisco’s 


waterfront dispute blunders along into 


a general strike. Union leaders learn anew an old lesson 


—a general strike cannot win. 


If it is complete, the 


public smashes it; if it isn’t complete, it is futile. 


SAN Francisco (By Staff Correspon- 
)—San Franciscans, suddenly dis- 
ossessed of their city by the smooth, 
sistent program of the labor strategy 
aroused and 
edly set about regaining it. Labor 
ined, almost as soon as the strike 
began, that a general strike cannot win 
Portland had all the effects of a gen- 
though none had offi 
lly been called. Through Governor 
ier, the city was asking Washington 
arbitration. 

cattle labor, still remembering 
of the 1919 general strike, 

not anxious to try again 
Los Angeles alone was unmoved, the 
saliciaiy of the shift of commerce 

m its paralyzed sister ports. 
Effects of the strike sank deep into 
the lumber, farming, oil, and transporta 
n industries. By its very effectiveness 
touching the life of every citizen in 
Pacific Coast the strike was 
ned to fail because of aroused public 
ion and the public’s reluctant resort 
govern- 


ttee, became dete: 


, , 
ral strike siege, 
é 


irate 
the 
was 


states, 


arms to regain control of its 
nt and affairs. 
Labor’s Adroit Publicity 

In San Francisco, labor's adroit gen- 

ilship and publicity converted every 
ncident into justification for its action 

fter three days’ virtual tieup caused 

by the teamsters’ sympathetic walkout, 
Generalissimo Edward A. Van- 
on the eve of the general strike 
ukout Monday, issued a clever public 
drawing a fine distinction 

ween general strikes intended to over- 

Ww government and this, intended to 
1 government in bringing recalcitrant 

ness to obey recovery laws which set 

he anti-trust laws to aid business, 
t insure against labor exploitation by 
equiring collective bargaining. 

The idea prevalent among workmen 
in all crafts was that unless the long- 
shoremen’s strike was won, the Indus- 
trial Association would break every 

in the region. Although denied 
the association, which points out it 
no opposition to the large per- 
tage of closed shop agreements exist- 


this fear was responsible for the 


} 


Strik 
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unanimous strike decision, despite pro 
tests of conservatives. When the Indus 
trial Association insisted on opening the 
port, this fear was dramatized. Hoarded 
yellowbacks, even gold, appeared when 
the pleted grocery 
stocking up for a siege, and drained all 
stations dry 


public de shelves 
city gasolin 
Softening Strike’s Severity 

The unions relaxed their grip, which 
threatened to provoke public 
allowed 19 union one-arm lunchrooms 
to serve meals, permitted milk and bread 
deliveries, later promised to protect the 
limited supply of food and perishables 
in veateiched food stores to prevent 
famine, authorized certain gasoline sta 
tions to supply doctors and city cars 
It even planned labor police similar to 
military police to help enforce order 
This plan was abandoned, however. Th« 
union committee kept electricians on 
the job to maintain electric service 

Public Utilities Manager Edward G 
Cahill, asked to the municipal 
street carmen to join a sympathetic strike, 
refused, declaring civil service rights of 
the carmen would be sacrificed. After 
half a day of stoppage, municipal 
again ran with union sanction. 

All this relaxation, of 
the beginning of failure. 

The Danger Point 

Crowds milled the streets in good 
humor, but officials knew that when the 
elation of victory in tying everything 
up gave way toa feeling of trustration 
then the good humor would evaporate 
and violence threaten. Governor Mer 
riam asked for more troops and brought 
a total of 6,800 National Guards to the 
Bay area. Regulars at the Presidio 
marines at Mare Island and San Diego 
were held in readiness. San Francisco 
police were augmented by 500 recruits, 
and more cars. All liquor stores were 
asked to close by both police and strik- 
ers. Sheriffs of all northern California 
and state highway police were organized 
by the Governor to convoy foods to 
strike-affected areas extending in a wide 
circle from the Bay region, through 
massed pickets who turned back aoe 
at all highways and intimidated farmers 


revolt. 


release 


course, Was 


was felt in 
already in 


The Communist influence 
coincident agricultural strikes 
fomentation in rural areas. The A.F 
of L farm workers made an 
agreement canneries and farmers 
in the Marysville peach area 

Overshadowed by the general strike 
was the f the President's Arbi 
Board to settle the lanashenr 

Friday, the owners agreed 
to accept arbitration on all issues includ 
ing those of the maritime unions The 
Longshoremen’s Associa 
Francisco rejected arbitra 


union ofl 
with 


striving ol! 
tration 
differences 


International 
tron in San 
tion, refused inything less than com 
plete control of hiring halls 

Seattle, Los Ang and Portlan 
strikers indicated willingness to 
arbitration 

Governor Meier of Oregon wired 
Senator McNary in Washington to seck 
from Secretary Perkins prompt 
sion of an arbitration referendum 
appoint a new board representative of 
other ports as well as San Francisco, 
accusing the I.L.A. here of obstructing 

Portland settlement. McNary replied 
that the board is the President's choice 

Johnson Hits Both Sides 

General Johnson visited Portland, 
flew to San Francisco confer 
ring with the board. In an add 
the Berkeley Greek Theater h« said lal 
is entitled to bargain collectively 
the shipping industry had not accorded 
that right justly. “If the shipping 
try not fully and freely 
these rights, on its head lies every oun 
of responsibility for whatever may hap 
pen here. I think their present position 
is extreme and unreasonable and must 
be tempered if we are to have peace.” 
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labor he pointed out with char- 
acteristic bluntness that 

is civil war When the means 
supply—amilk to children 
life to the whole people—are 


ened, that is bloody 


a general strike 
of food 
necessitics of 
thre it 
insurrection.” 
Radical Quarters Raided 

He told labor it was its duty to run 
out the subversive clement like rats, to 
retain the respect and support of the 
American people. Taking the General 
at his word, 35 strikers’ vigilantes com 
mittees beat the San Francisco police 
to the job of cleaning out several Com- 
munist headquarters within an hour 

Many observers seemed to feel thi 
crisis to be the showdown on the Ad 
ministration’s labor policies under NRA 
with San Francisco labor deliberately 
seeking the showdown. Others, point 
ing to the able administration of strik 
action by the labor steering committe« 














which purged itself of its radical leader, 
Harry Bridges, think conservative lead- 
ers like Vandeleur, finding general 
strike sentiment overwhelming, went 
along, and then steered back toward 
conservatism to salvage for labor as 
much as possible. 

Day by day more restaurants opened, 
stores were given permits by strike com- 
mittees to obtain foods. Convoys of 
food trucks were breaking the block- 
ade under guard. Street cars ran. The 
general strike was on the wane as con- 
servative leaders urged mediation and 
even longshoremen showed more will- 
ingness to discuss arbitration. 

The critical days of frustration are 
just ahead. 

Widespread Effects 

Effects of the strike penetrated deeply 
into the interior. Reno was concerned 
over its food supply as trucking was 
hampered. Farmers with ripened crops 
were unable to truck to market or can- 
neries. Oregon and Washington grain 
farmers were unable to get gasoline for 
harvesting or threshing machines. Both 
states are largely dependent on tanker 
ships for oil supplies. Some Puget 
Sound steamers were reverting to log 
fuel. The Northwest stopped trucking 
dairy and poultry products to California. 

Paper and lumber mills were idle 
with 20,000 millmen and loggers laid 
off. According to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 58 tidewater mills 
were closed, and others had curtailed 
operations. In Portland, 158 firms ques- 
tionnaired revealed loss in wages, after 
54 days of strike, of $104,684 to water- 
front workers, loss of business, $1,554,- 


Still the Farmer 








000. Foreign imports were cut down 
and exports stopped. Portland had 32 
vessels tied up, San Francisco 96. Port- 
land estimates 7,000 out of work result- 
ing from strikes not connected with the 
waterfront. 


Not Ready 


Even when Washington belatedly 
awoke to California’s danger, it 
couldn't do much. 


WASHINGTON—The federal government 
must share with the local elements in- 
volved the blame for letting the Pacific 
Coast labor situation get out of hand 
before moving effectively. Reasons are 
numerous enough. First reports to 
Washington did not truly reflect the 
serious potentialities, and despite planes 
and radio, California is a long way from 
the capital. Also there was a feeling 
among pro-labor-minded officials that 
California employers of longshoremen 
were among the most hostile and reac- 
tionary of employers anywhere. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
was in no position to dominate the situ- 
ation, even when Washington awoke to 
its gravity. First, it hadn't had time to 
get organized effectively. By the same 
token, it has as yet acquired no prestige. 
Furthermore, it cannot act unless in- 
vited in—though it can send “ob- 
servers” to the scene, and it has. It 
was more or less natural therefore, that 
Senator Wagner, head of the old labor 
board that NLRB replaced, should be 


called in. 


Buys 


Purchasing power and industrial activity in the farm 
regions continue to advance faster than in the industrial 
centers. June sales in the agrarian regions top June last 


year 10% to 33%. 


SMART sales managers who dig deeper 
than the business index for the country 
as a whole are finding significant re- 
gional differences in conditions shown 
up in the latest reports from the indi- 
vidual Federal Reserve districts. Most 
impressive contrast is between the lively 
signs of improvement in the agrarian 
Middle West and South and the sagging 
tendencies in the East and along the 
Great Lakes. 

Increases in farm purchasing power, 
due to rising farm prices, benefit and 
relief payments, continue to push sales 
in the open country well above the na- 
tional average. Results are reflected in 
news from the mail order houses that 
catch the rural response. June sales for 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 


beat 1933 records by 25.5% and 19.6% 
respectively. May increases over 1933 
went higher—30.6% for Sears and 
37.3% for Ward—but the June com- 
parison takes in the start of 1933's abor- 
tive “boom.” Safeway Stores, operating 
mainly in Western rural areas, jumped 
sales gain to 12.8% for June from 
4.5% in May. Kroeger, with units 
scattered through the Middle West, 
registered an 8.99% advance in June. 

Or take department store sales. To 
be sure June sales are lower than May 
but the average increase for the coun- 
try as a whole is 9% over June last 
year. The Federal Reserve districts in the 
agrarian country, Dallas, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, and Richmond, have 
increases well above the country aver- 


























ALBERT L. DEANE—Former presi 
dent of General Motors Holding Cor. 
poration, he has been named Deputy 
Housing Administrator, will direct the 
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government’s home renovation 


repair program. 







age. Philadelphia and Clevela 

the only industrial districts wit 

than average sales. Below aver. 
Boston, New York, Chicag S 
Francisco, and Minneapolis. Mor 
plete figures coming later will | 
show that when the Minneapolis 
trict is broken down into de; 
stores of the larger and smaller cities 
the smaller cities, receiving their t 
from the rural country, will b< 

to have much higher sales than the 
strictly urban centers. This is in | 
with preceding reports. 

The South’s better-than-averag: 
provement can be checked by several 
measuring sticks. Rental payments of $5 
millions to cooperating cotton producers 
have hoisted purchasing power and 
business activity. Coal production went 
up in the Richmond Reserve district 
Southern tobacco factories continued on 
full-time operation. Southern fertilizer 
sales were loon The Atlanta districts 
June report shows slightly increased [4 
tory production and sharply higher 
wholesale prices. The Texas district 
showed a fin decline in the busines 
mortality rate, further substantial = 
provement in merchandise production 
and a gain in construction. 

Figures from the Southwest reve 
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' drought has meant trouble ross the summer doldrums come trom 
fowewer, the St. Louis district reports the Cleveland district where wholesalc 
ssiness activity well maintained and retail trade for June was increas 
less-than-seasonal contraction in ing at a better-than-seasonal rate and 

nd steel, gains in shoe and furni- commercial failures were dropping 

es. The Kansas City district finds from the Minneapolis district where a 
ind wholesale buying up, collec- 179% jump in farm income and a boost 
tter, failures decreased. Its out- in farm land prices was accompanied 
bituminous coal has declined, but by gains in factory employment, indus 
1d lead ore shipments were run- trial production and building contracts 

wine heavier. In this connection it awarded. 
ald be borne in mind that $525 mil- Against these favorable reports the 

f drought relief will be distributed index-makers have to balance bad news 

14 Western states, and that 70,000 from Boston, New York and Chicago, 

mers have already sold 851,000 head and since these districts cover the bulk 

350, of their inventory under the of the country’s workers, their figures 

relief plans overweigh the data from the better-than 
Other signs of trade winds blowing average areas 


Housing Campaign 


Three-way promotion planned for home modernization 
drive. Moffett believes there ought to be a similar plan 
for industry. 


A 3-WAY promotion campaign is be limited to communities where it will 
planned to put the home modernization be welcomed and abetted by local leader- 

program over. It will be aimed at those ship. 
ho have money to lend, those who To bring home modernization within 
we materials to sell, and at the home reach of very small incomes, the mini 
vners who would borrow the money mum monthly payment tentatively fixed 
y the materials. In this house-that- at $10 will be reduced, but in setting up 
Jack-built technique, there is no sug- the program on the principle of instal 
n of ballyhoo. Campaigning will ment buying, the Federal Housing Ad 
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Globe 
TALKING HOUSING—Housing Administrator James A. Moffett, former Standard 
Oil of New Jersey executive, thinks the government’s home renovation campaign 
will get $500 millions of private funds behind it by fall, that consequent stimula- 
tton of heavy industries and construction trades will eventually put 5 million 
people baek to work. The Administrator here discusses plans with President 
Roosevelt's secretary, Marvin McIntyre (right). 
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ministration doesn't propose that any 
body be talked into borrowing beyond 
his ability to repay 

With the government good for | 
up to 20% of the total loans, the Hous 
ing Administration has had sufficient 
contacts with representative banks to 
feel sure that they will cooperate gladly 
In order to harness the energies of con 
struction and building supply interests 
Administrator Moffett is planning to 
appoint an advisory board. All inde 
pendent drives will be consolidated with 
the national campaign 

Albert L. Deane has been made 
deputy in charge of the modernization 
program. President of General Motors 
Holding Corp., Deane has been one of 
the key men in pushing the Administra 
tion’s housing program through its 
legislative and 
Rules and regulations (BW’ 
are taking final form 

Administrator Moffett is looking for 
ward to a real selling campaign in which 
all industries will benefit by the churn 
ing up of private funds. He sees pos 
sibilities in industrial renovation paral 
leling the home modernization program 
although not a part of it. He thinks 
there’s a ready market for moderniza 
tion of this type among corporations 
having large surpluses with large depre 
ciation items against them 

Modernization Costs Lower 

The modernization drive is scheduled 
to start Aug. 15. After a month's de 
lay, in which the lumber industry has 
languished, General Johnson has issued 
in order approving reductions of 8% 
to 10% in minimum mill prices. With 
previous reduction in model markup for 
retail dealers this will save consumers 
between 14% and 15% New sched 
ules are intended primarily to stimulate 
the housing program, but also include 
reductions in grade and sizes for items 
used in manufacture of wooden pack 
ages and for other pa Hard 
woods are not reduced as much as soft 
woods, because of the comparatively 
small quantity used in home building 
Woodwork products are being reduced 
at least as much as lumber. John D 
Tennant, chairman of the code author 
ity, says the price cut entails great sac 
rifice by operators already selling at less 
than cost on present volume, but the 
hope is that demand for home building 


organization 
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phases 


and modernization will justify the cut 


Contractor Relief 


Those doing business with govern- 
ment may enter claims for cost 
increases due to codes. 

CONTRACTORS doing business with the 
government are beginning to take action 
under a relief measure which was passed 
almost unnoticed at the end of the 
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recent session of Congress. This pro- 
vided that those who contracted with 
the government and have since had their 
costs raised by NRA codes may present 
claims for the extra expense 

Through the efforts of R. Preston 
Shealey of the National Retail Credit 
Association, who represented them be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
this privilege is extended beyond gen- 
eral contractors to subcontractors and 
materials men. 

Two limitations on claims are set 
forth in the law. They must be made 
within 6 months of the approval of the 
act, that is before Dec. 16. They must 
be limited to work done subsequent to 
Aug. 10, 1933, and’ must be of such 
amount as not to raise the claimant's 
profit from the contract above 7% of 
the cost of performance. Appropria- 
tions are authorized, but not actually 
made, in the act : 


Bank Sells Loans 


Sharon, Mass., institution sells 
loans for repairs and breaks com- 
munity’s depression lethargy. 


EarLy in February of this year the direc 
tors of the Sharon Cooperative Bank, a 
form of building and loan association 
with assets of $1 million, decided that a 
drifting policy would never solve the 
depression problems of this 900-family 
town 20 miles south of Boston. Their 
job was to finance home-building and 
real estate. 

And if there was little immediate pros- 
pect of much new building they could at 
least try to finance repairs, improve 
ments, modernization. They had seen 
how successfully automobile, refrigera 
tor, and oil burner salesmen had man 
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TREASURY SURVEY GROUP—The banking, 
ing them, are being given a thorough study during the summer by this group of financial experts, selected by Secretar) 
Treasury Morgenthau. Dr. Jacob Viner (seated, center), special assistant to the Secretary, is directing the work, which som« think 


aged to make sales despite the hard times 
and decided to take a leaf from their 
book 

The sales campaign included a cordial 
and comprehensive form letter, sent to 
all the well rated prospects in the town, 
saying the bank was interested in mak- 
ing additional loans for such purposes 
as painting, reshingling, plumbing, pa- 
perhanging and other repairs and im- 
provements. A paragraph pointed out 
that it would not be good banking to 
give an approval of all loans that might 
be requested for these purposes but inti- 
mated that no sound proposition would 
be turned down. A return card was in- 
closed. 

This direct by mail effort was backed 
up with an advertising campaign. Space 
was used on the front page of the Sharon 
Advocate. News items were run in the 
paper and speeches made to local gather- 
ings. The building trades were mobilized 
behind the plan, shown how they would 
benefit through its success. One lumber 
company cooperated by sending 10,000 


Freight Rate Dilemma 


The New Deal loads $359 millions new annual costs on 


letters to voters living in 
communities. 

Soon the bank was loaning 
for improvements that the loca! 
trades had difficulty in han 
business. But the recovery eff 
much further than that. Cas} 
creased at the stores, welfare 
creased, there was a noticeab! 
ing of general business throu, 
town creating a sympathetic 
developed more work than 
loans themselves. The chairma: 
board of selectmen, complim: 
bank, said Sharon's experien 
that when sound bankers display 
confidence in a practical way, s 
dence becomes publicly contag 
progress in recovery follows 

The Massachusetts Cooperat 
League, of which the Sharon B 
member, has made the Sharos 
model for the 225 other bank 
system. They are aggressively 
ing its extension through the 
state. 
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the railroads; they ponder rate raises, but know that di- 


verts traffic, kills business. 


RAILROADS contemplate renewing their 
demand for a_ sizeable increase in 
freight rates. 

The reason is that the New Deal costs 
moncy. The upward trend of com- 
modity prices is adding $137 millions a 
year to the railroads’ budget. The em- 
ployee pension plan will cost them $66 
millions at the start and increase pro- 
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points to Congressional legislation next winter. 
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currency, and government revenue setups in the United States, and means of impre’ 


gressively. Full restoration of 
Apr. 1, 1935, to the 1929 
cost $156 millions 

Other industries have been 
some extent at least, to 1 
higher prices the costs entailed | 
wages, shorter hours, and ot! 
Deal devices for restoring pr 
Fettered by federal and state 
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Rusiness Week 


CHRYSLER CONDITIONER—Walter P. Chrysler and his son pose with one of 
the air conditioning units which mark the Chrysler entrance into a new field. 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. heads Temperature Corporation, distributing the units. 


railroads’ can't. They have bene- 

of course, from a substantial gain 

the. They came within $13 mil- 

ns of meeting their fixed charges last 

fell short by $27 millions in the 

fir months of this year. But, with 

something of the NRA spirit, they have 
ncreased outlays with gain in income. 

An increase of 18.5% in gross op- 

ting revenues to $1,347 millions in 

first 5 months of this year, as com- 

with last, was. accompanied by 

rease Of 13.6% in operating ex- 

$1,003 millions. In the 5- 

nth period, $143 millions was spent 

f maintenance of way and structures, 


nses to 


untenance of equipment, an increase 
t 18.2%. Very little of this money 
was borrowed from the government as 
PWA loans at that time had reached a 
of only $57 millions paid out, 
much of which went for the purchase 
or new equipment. 
Costs Offset Gains 
The railroads’ volume of traffic is 
15% greater than in the first half of last 
year but any further gain is not likely 
to offset for some time to come the 
$359 millions new costs. 
lt is doubtful whether an increase in 
tates will make both ends meet. Last 
year's gross freight revenue was $2,400 
ms; 10% increase would produce 
$240 millions. A selective increase 
xempting truck-competitive traffic and 
iodities that cannot bear a higher 
‘f transportation would produce 


total 
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even less. The highway competitive fac- 
tor dictates, however, that some such 
method be adopted as, for example, ex- 
empting from rate increases all trafhc 
hauled less than 100 miles. At its meet- 
ing in Atlantic City last week the Asso 


ciation of Railway Executives approved 
a plan for making an intensive study of 
compectitiy e agencies 

In rejecting the railroads’ application 
for a 15% rate increase in 1931 
ICC asserted that it would kill trafhc or 
drive it to the trucks. It's not likely that 
the commission will budge from this 
reasoning the very 
reason that an in freight rates 
is always unpopular and is likely to p 
brakes on The 
sion’s suggestion that the railroads build 
traffic by a selective policy of adjusting 
rates has resulted in few increases, many 


+} 


line of tor simp! 


incrcasc 
busing SS 


the commis 


reductions 
Fat Years Lean 


Revenue per-ton mile has shrunk 
from an average of 1.275¢ in 1921 to 
9.2 mills, revealing that the horizontal 


rate reduction of 10% in 1922 was fol 
lowed by a constant whittling away of 
rates during years of prosperity when 
the carriers properly should have been 
permitted to accumulate reserves 

The 
something has in it more than a hint of 
protest against the exactions of the New 
Deal. The regulatory authority is dis 
posed to do nothing. At the same tim« 
the Administration expects the railroads 


1 


to cooperate in the housing program by 


railroads’ disposition to start 


reducing rates on building materials on 
the assumption that they will be com 
pensated by a larger volume of traftx 
Thus pinched for money the roads 
have put their lawyers to scrutinizing 
the new pension determine 
whether there is any chance of success 
fully contesting its validity in court 


law to 


Chrysler Expands 


Until now purely automotive, Chrysler enters air condi- 
tioning, pushing for the mass market. 


CHRYSLER is going into air condition 
ing. The Big Three automobile maker 
has decided that the time is ripe to cul- 
tivate what some day will be the mass 
market for human comfort. Aiding in 
the decision, no doubt, was the con 
spicuous success of the Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, but more im- 
portant was the recognition of a com- 
paratively undeveloped market among 
people of moderate means 

Chrysler air conditioning can be had 
in Chrysler Imperial sizes, but the bulk 
of it is designed for what might be 
called the Plymouth and Dodge price 
classes. Most automobiles are bought 
by people who make less than $3,000 
a year. According to Chrysler, ‘The 
time is at hand when it will be as com- 
mon for these people to have air-condi- 
tioning units in their home, their apart- 
ment, and office, as it is for them to 
own a motor car, or a good radio.” 


So for some time, Chrysler engineers 
have been working on a line of unit 
conditioners which could be widely sold 
at a low price. This week, the Airtemp 
conditioners were announced, 
base price of $175 

This lowest price unit does not pre 
tend to do a very large or a very com 
plete job (there are larger units in th 
line which do), rather it is an attempt to 
provide a major part of air conditioning 
at a minor price 

Replacing the radiator, it 
turning on the cold as well as turning 
on the heat. It washes and circulates 
the air, cooling and dehumidifying in 
summer, warming and humidifying in 
winter—with steam or hot water con 
nection. Two twin centrifugal fans 
force air through water coils, through 
the double spray where it is washed 
under pressure, and into the room at 
600 cubic feet a minute 


with a 
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City water is used as the cooling 
agent. Where the water is not cool 
enough, or installation is on upper floors 
of a building, it is necessary to use one 
of the compressor units, also available 
in the line. 


The Airtemp conditioners are made by 
the Amplex Division of Chrysler Mo- 
tors and sold by Temperature Corpora- 
tion, a new company of which Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr., is the head. Production 
is already under way. 


Furniture Prices Steady 


Four summer shows demonstrate that prices will hold 
against buyers’ onslaughts. 


AFTER several years ‘in the rough” the 
furniture industry thinks it is back in 
the fairway to better business. Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are gratified 
with results of the recent furniture mar- 
kets. 

New York staged the first—a 2-weck 
event beginning June 11. When it 
was over, the doorman had clocked 
3,909 registered buyers, a new record 
for the summer show. A_ checkup 
among manufacturers showed that the 
Jamestown market's experience (BW — 
]un9’34) had been repeated—prices had 
withstood the onslaught of the chiselers 
and held steady. Business booked at 
the show was somewhat under normal, 
but prospects were good for repeat 
orders and fall bookings. (Several 
manufacturers have received substantial 
repeat orders since then.) 

The 3-week Chicago show closed 
July 14 after registration had topped 
6,300, the highest since the summer of 
1929. Buying was reported spotty. 
Dealers did not loosen up at all until 
after manufacturers posted notices guar 
anteeing present prices against decline 
until Nov. 1. 

Modernities for Main Street 

No particular class of furniture drew 
the preference at Chicago, dealers stock- 
ing up moderately on staple items and 
buying some fast-moving novelties with 
which to build volume. Some observers 
believed they saw a new willingness of 
the small-town buyer to bring Fifth 
Avenue ‘‘moderne’’ stream-lined or 
shiny metal numbers to his Main Street 
store. Prices on some lines were 10% 
below January levels, on others un- 
changed. They held, to the gratifica- 
tion of the 500-odd manufacturers who 
had displays. 

Grand Rapids, that calls itself the 
“Tiffany Studio” of the furniture in- 
dustry, displayed simultaneously with 
Chicago and had a new bag of tricks. 
Sound, conservative, most of the Grand 
Rapids manufacturers had watched the 
1933-34 boom and fall of the furniture 


Attendance large, sales fair. 


The resulting new lines which were 
unveiled at the exposition made some 
of the staid old reactionaries prattle 
about “G.R.'s” glorious past, but pro- 
gressives hailed the coming of a new 
era for the town because those new lines 
turned out to be ‘‘naturals’’—real vol- 
ume and profit builders. 

Prices on bedroom and dining-room 
suites, which in all Grand Rapids’ his- 
tory had rarely “broken a hundred,” 
touched a new low of $54.24 for a 
3-piece bedroom suite, and $89.50 for 
an 8-piece dining-room group. Prices 
on the fine grades still topped the $1,000 
mark. The bulk of dealers bought sets 
costing less than $200 and sales in that 
range were responsible for making this 
Grand Rapids’ best summer market in 
4 years. 

The show circuit is being wound up 
at High Point, N. C. Registrations— 
the common barometer of interest—are 


up 15% over the 5-year re 
45 new exhibitors—150 in a! 
every foot of space in the 
Furniture Exposition Building 
facturers are showing improved 
wider varieties. Prices are exp 
hold steady because they averag 
less than 6 months ago and 
parable to those that steadied 
cago markets. Checking up 
pocketbook of registrants, the 
ment of the High Point sho 
better than average buying capa 
buyers for large chain store syst 
much in evidence. 
Too Many Showings 
Many important buyers of 
wish that this system of hold 
kets periodically in half a dozen 
cities could be simplified. Th 
out that the time and expens« 
for buyer and seller alike is 
burden on the industry, forcing 
prices to the ultimate consumer 
They deplore also the pr 
tendency to make it 4 markets 


Their contention is that this not 


shoots actual expenses for buy 
too high, but also results in th 


] 


of needless styles, disturbs sales 
paigns, and increases markdow: 
other name for losses. A poll : 
taken by Retailing (Home Fur 


Edition) showed that 74% of tl 


ture manufacturers, 83% of the 


ture dealers, 949% of the de; 
stores considered 2 markets 
enough 
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business (BW’—Jun9°34) from the side- a —_— — : cae S 4 
Hines, test Site Gut tonened a lot. Whee ILLINOIS DISTILLERY—One of the largest in the world, Hiram Walker's ne 
it was all over, many decided to revise distillery at Peoria cost $5 millions. At official opening ceremonies were. left ! 
their lines and build for recovery by right: P. G. Rennick, Peoria; Charles O’Brien, mayor; Dr. James M. Doran, Wah 
offering at least some numbers in the ington, D. C., supervisor of the distillers’ code, and Harry C. Hatch and William F 
low end. Hull, chairman of the board and vice-president, Hiram Walker & Sons. 
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Auditing the New Deal 


3. The Wall Street Policy—Reform vs. Recovery. Ad- 


ministration objective was correction of old abuses 
in securities issuance and trading. This may have been 
atiained—but the price has been no private investment 
and delayed return to prosperity. 


Tue New Deal has had one over- 
shadowing failure. 

Ir has been unable to swell the flow 
of private investment capital into indus- 
try above a mere dribble. Its efforts to 
gain for business the funds needed for 
reconstruction have been hampered by 
its efforts for reform and only slightly 
aided by its efforts to promote recovery. 
The unemployment that still exists, the 

g in the resumption of normal activity, 
has had as a major cause this weakness 
in the New Deal program. 

Months before the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration had taken office, the de- 
pression had brought low the overlofty 
peak of new financing. Capital, 
shaken by its losses in the crash, had so 
vithdrawn itself into a _ protective 
liquidity that there was no thought of 
ts seeking investment. It was only after 

New Deal had started business on 
the road to recovery, after security 
prices had been boosted by inflation, 
after the bank crisis had been solved by 
restoring a degree of confidence, that 
capital was ready to take tentative steps 
into new fields. Then it was found that 
the Securities Act of 1933—considered 
by bond houses as of purely academic 
interest at the time it was under discus- 
sion—stood as a bar to the flotation of 
stock and bond issues. 

“Let the Seller Beware” 

The Securities Act has come to typify 
the New Deal in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Best known of the reform meas- 
ures, it hit at the entrenched position of 
Wall Street, at the underwriting prac- 
tices that had grown up during the 
boom days of the crazy decade. It re- 
quired the registration with the Federal 
Trade Commission of all new issues, 
with a few exceptions, and attempted to 
see that the prospective investor could 
obtain all the facts needed to form a 
sound opinion. It made the seller of 
these securities liable for fraud or mis- 
statement Or omission and so strictly was 
it drawn by James M. Landis that the 
best corporation lawyers were unable to 
tind a loophole through which to crawl 
away from its fang-like teeth. In sign- 
ing the Act on May 27, the President 
said that it would ‘correct some of the 
evils which have been so glaringly re- 
vealed in the private exploitation of the 
public's money.” 

_ The Act did all of that and more. For 
li intents and purposes it prevented 
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any large established concern from ob- 
taining capital through the ordinary 
channels either for refunding its matur- 
ing indebtedness or for the extension 
or modernization of its plant and equip- 
ment. In only one or two cases were 
directors and bankers willing to accept 
the risks involved to supply their com- 
panies with new money. And beyond 
the matter of liability lay the huge ex- 
pense encountered in meeting the re- 
quirements of the law. The cost of pre- 
paring the complete registration de- 
manded approximated $300,000, a sum 
so large that it made issues of $3 mil- 
lions to $5 millions uneconomic, and 
that is the size of issue most wanted by 
industry. This blocking of whatever 
normal flow there might have been of 
investment funds, plus the general con 
servativeness of investors prevalent all 
during this period, was one of the fac- 
tors that led the federal government 
deeper into competitive investment 
banking operations. 
Farm Credit Experiment 

The first New Deal banking experi- 
ment came with the formation, by execu- 
tive order, of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. In reality, this was not the crea- 
tion of a brand new body, but the con- 
solidation for purposes of control of 8 
government agencies that had been sup 





Wall Street And 
The New Deal 


Overshadowing failure of the 
New Deal has been its inability 
to revive the flow of private 
capital into new investment. 

Until the capital market re- 
vives, the government must sup- 
ply all the credit business gets. 
Hence the RFC, PWA, and a 
host of other federal lending 
agencies. 

Since even this huge outpour- 
ing of credit does not wholly 
replace the securities flotations 
of normal years, the durable 
goods industries are prostrate, 
and unemployment continues a 
major problem and tax burden. 

Will the relaxed Securities 
Act, and the ending of uncer- 
tainties as to exchange control, 
coax investors out of hiding? 











piving credit to farmers. Legislation 


ater extended the ability of the FCA to 


ease the farm debt burden and to finance 
crop production. The total loaned by 
the underlying institutions, disappoint 
ingly small during the reorganization 
period, mounted six-fold in the spring 
of this year. Loans are now being madc 
at the rate of about $6 millions a day 

Somewhat similarly the Home Loan 
Bank system was started under Presi 
dent Hoover during the summer of 
1932. But it was able to accomplish so 
little in the way of preventing fore- 
closures that there was some thought of 
abandoning it entirely. The New Deal 
widened and strengthened its powers 
through the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
and through a further liberalization dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. Here 
again loans went out with disappointing 
slowness at first, picking up rapidly as 
the organization was perfected. Loans at 
present are being made at the rate of 
$50 millions a week 

RFC Greatly Expanded 

And the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., another organization originated 
by the Hoover Administration, was to 
have its already considerable borrowing 
and lending powers extended almost in- 
definitely by the Emergency Banking 
Act of 1933. Its loans during both eras 
went mostly to banks and other financial 
institutions serving to prop the private 
financial system rather than to compete 
with it. But aided later by PWA, it 
also advanced large sums to railroads, to 
construction projects, to municipalities, 
and for financing the sale of agricultural 
products. 

In its operations, the RFC has shown 
that private capital might have been 
profitably employed throughout the d« 
pression. The RFC made a great many 
loans, almost all of them amply covered 
by collateral. In fact that was its main 
fault. Instead of considering itself as 
a fire department, rushing to stifle the 
flames of the depression, it has con 
tinued to act as a pawnbroker, stripping 
its hard pressed borrowers of their best 
assets. This attitude has undoubtedly 
saved the country millions in possible 
bad loans; it has just as surely cost it 
billions in a delayed recovery 

The Excess Reserves Theory 

To reenforce this federal financing 
campaign and to ease the sale of the 
large federal bond issues that campaign 
engendered, the Administration gorged 
the commercial banks with funds. De- 
posits and excess reserves were built up 
to record heights, at first by open mar 
ket operations of the Reserve Banks, 
later by the partial use of the Treasury's 
stabilization fund. The net effect of 
these operations has been greatly to in- 
crease the amounts the banks have avail- 
able for loans and investments. They 
formed the base upon which a lofty 
credit pyramid might have been built. 
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They were influential in driving sky- 
ward prices for bonds and particularly 
government bonds. But commercial 
loans were not expanded, business was 
not stimulated, industry was not 
financed. The money stays clogging the 
banks, chalking up the failure, up to 
date, of another Administration plan. 

There is an important school of econ- 
omists who taught that stuffing the banks 
with money so that they had piles of 
unused credit, earning nothing, would 
force them to become liberal lenders, 
and thus would revive business. Con- 
siderable experience of central banks in 
various countries had seemed to prove 
the theory. But the experience of recent 
years has shown that unless there is con- 
fidence in stability, the banks will not 
lend, no matter how vast their unused 
reserves. Nor will corporations borrow. 

Explosive Possibilities 

It ought to be pointed out, however, 
that excess reserves of banks today arc 
at a record high—something like $1.8 
billions—capable of expansion by ten- 
fold. Any return of confidence might 
see this credit expansion, or bank credit 
inflation, which is the kind of inflation 
we had in the period up to 1929, de- 
velop swiftly. That explains the remark 
sometimes heard that there are explosive 
possibilities in the present situation that 
could swiftly transform the depression 
into a boom. Whether an unmanage- 
able boom remains to be seen. 

The investment bankers, meanwhile, 
developed a most unusual reaction to 
the straitjacket of control. Under the 
leadership of the late Robert Christie, 
they admitted that there had been abuses 


in the underwriting and distribution of 
securities, sought to correct these abuses 
by a strict code of fair practice. Then, 
coming to Washington with clean 
hands, they requested certain alterations 
in the Securities Act. 

This attitude brought its response 
from Congress, which during the last 
session liberalized the law (without re- 
moving all its teeth) as part of the 
Securities Exchange Act. Bankers feel 
that by reason of these amendments, it 
will be possible to bring out many high 
grade issues. Registration statement 
costs, however, remain excessive and act 
as a bar to the medium-sized offerings. 
This legislation also brought the trading 
in securities already issued under con- 
trol through a regulation of exchanges 
and over-the-counter sales. At the same 
time the administration of both was 
placed under a newly constituted Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

There are bankers who feel that regu- 
lations that may be made from time to 
time by the new commission will tend 
to further lighten the restrictions, per 
mit the private flotation of many more 
security issues. Some business men are 
also hopeful that their problems of 
finance may be solved by the direct 
loans of the Reserve Banks and _ the 
RFC. The future may prove these hopes 
soundly based or it may prove that new 
experiments must be made before the 
necessary flow of private funds into in- 
dustry is finally started. And the record 
of the new deal’s first year suggests that 
until it is started the durable goods in- 
dustries will remain depressed, unem- 
ployment will continue to call for relief. 
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GOVERNMENT IN BANKING-— 


Federal loans mostly go to aid banks and supply 


needed credit where bankers fear to tread. The mountain was erected on the chart 
by superimposing upon RFC loans outstanding at end of month, FCA loans cumu- 
lated monthly, PWA cumulated non-federal allotments, cumulated HOLC total loans. 
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UNDERWRITING SLUMP — Eng. 
land’s output of new industrial secuyri. 
ties recovers sooner. United State 
upturn this year may be further ex. 
tended due to recovery and liberalizg. 
tion of Securities Act. 


Unwanted Money 


Larger banks, glutted with funds, 
toss postal savings deposits back 
upon astonished officials. 


POSTAL SAVINGS deposits, once 
by the banks, are now being 
back upon the government's han 
return flow has lessened, but 
sizeable. It is expected to continu 
the larger banks stop seeing things 
der the bed and start to make commer 
cial loans and investments. 

The figures for the sums ret 
month by month, are: 


March, 1934 $60,408 
April 72,800,0 
May 54,700, 
ee 44,000,0 
4 months’ total $231,908.00 


The large banks, with their heavy ex 
cess reserves, are mainly responsible 
They say they cannot meet the 23% in 
terest they must pay for Postal Savings 
money as their funds to-day are going 
almost exclusively into government s¢ 
curities which, at their present high 
prices, do not yield enough. Small 
banks, on the other hand, seem to want 
the deposits. Hundreds of applications 
are being received by the Post Ofhc: 
Department from these institutions for 
Postal Savings funds, but their demand 
has not as yet offset the tremendous re- 
turns of the larger banks. 

Of the amount sent back, Postal Sav- 
ings has placed $70 millions in govern- 
ment securities at an average rate ol 
24%. On June 30, the Treasury pro- 
vided a special issue of $35 millions 
5-year 2% notes and at the same time 
Postal Savings invested $35 millions 10 
Federal Farm Mortgage 3's to bring up 
the average. The department has 0 
intention of lowering its requirement ot 
24% interest from the banks for the 
use of its money. 

The total deposited by the public in 
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of Pounds Sterlina 


> Millions 
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Theres 


a shoe that’s 
no slipper! 


Here is the mark of money savers. 


On the highway or off the highway—on the 
ledger or “off the record” the mark of Goodyear 
Truck Tires brings forth smiles of satisfaction. 


Truck driver and bookkeeper, each for his own 
reasons, prefers Goodyears. To preserve that 
preference the latest Goodyear Truck Tires 
feature: 


@ Patented pre-shrunk- Supertwist Cord con- 
struction. 

@ Body rubber chemically toughened. 

@ New, flat, high-shouider tread shape. 

@ New improved bead construction. 

© World-famous, exclusive All-Weather tread. 

@ Pima cotton, longest fibre grown. 


. 


YEAR 


TRUCK TIRES..MONEY SAVERS 
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Wide World 


EYES ON WASHINGTON—As its first policies are being formulated, every move 
of the federal Securities and Exchange Commission is being carefully watched by 
these stock exchange heads and the groups they represent. Left to right: Presidents 
Richard Whitney, New York Stock Exchange; Eugene E. Thompson, Associated 
Stock Exchanges; E. B. Grubb, New York Curb Exchange; Michael J. O’Brien, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, and R. S. Richards, Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 


postal savings has decreased only slightly 
with the coming of deposit insurance 
In 1929 it averaged $160 millions. 
Mounting tapidly with the bank clos- 


ings of 1931—1932—1933, it reached 
a peak of $1,208 millions last Decem- 
ber. At the end of April this year the 
total was still $1,198 millions 


More Price Confusion 


Two NRA orders in one day serve merely to emphasize 
the muddle which the lack of a consistent price policy 
has created for the Administration. 


Two orders issued on the same day have 
increased industry's confusion as to 
prices and pricing provisions in codes 
and have provided new animunition for 
the satirists, who for some time have 
likened NRA’s position on prices to 
that of a tight-rope walker carrying 
jug of water on each shoulder 

Under Administrative Order No. 
X-48 the business furniture industry is 
exempted from quoting to governmental 
agencies prices and terms that are as 
favorable as those permitted any com- 
mercial buyers. NRA explains that this 
exemption was granted because the in- 
dustry contended that: 

(1) Compliance with the govern- 
ment’s 15% cut-price permission (BW 

Jul7’34) would make it impossible 
“for any dealer, agent, or other resale 
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unit of distribution to compete with 
direct factory-to-consumer's sales to gov- 
ernmental agencies’; that 609 of its 
products are distributed through resale 
channels. (2) Compliance would dis- 
rupt the flow of its business, would con- 
stitute ‘“‘discrimination as between the 
large commercial buyer and any govern- 
mental agency.”” (3) Compliance would 
be particularly disastrous ‘to the large 
number of small members of the in 
dustry who depend exclusively on resale 
distribution.” 

Competent observers predict that once 
more NRA will have to saw off the limb 
on which it is perching. They contend 
that this order for the business furniture 
industry is a direct reversal which leaves 
the door wide open for at least 75% 
of all other codified industry to de- 


mand exemption on similar 
They argue that NRA wil 
choose one of three courses 
to escape such a stampede 
(1) Make the stampede 
by issuing a supplementa 
granting identical exemption 
dustries which contend that 
identical to those claimed | 
ness furniture industry p 
will not please Mr. Ickes). { 
the business furniture industry 
exemption. (3) Announce a 
plicable to all industries, in 
status of buying by g¢ 
agencies is clearly defined a 
while transactions betweer 
buyers and sellers again beco 
to all rules and regulations 
whichever NRA code-may ay 
Interpretation of 15% Order 
The interpretation of the 
just furnished to the Ameri 
Steel Institute is considered 


by many, because it repres 
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opinion, and as such carries lit 
authority. In it the legal 
NRA holds that after a bidd 
mitted a bid to a governr 
that contains a price lower 
he has on file with the it 
authority, such lower pric 
quently filed with the code 
for information only and do 
the bidder’s prices which wer 
filed and in effect at that tim 

Those familiar with the t 
of the original order hold th 
stitutes too broad an_ inter 
doubt whether it will be s 
higher authorities. Meanwhil 
industries which are operatit 
codes that contain certain pri 
tion plans (233 with the « 
plan) are wondering whether 
ernment bid is to mean an ind 
readjustment of prices, or wl 
opinion of the legal department 
forecasts another NRA  retr 
Mosco\ 


Cigarette Emergency 

The second order (correct! 
in BW’ —Jun30'34) recognizes 
gency in the cigarette ind 
establishes minimum retail! 
Cigarettes priced by manufa 
$5 or less per 1000 are to retai 
per pack of 20, those costing 
must be sold 2 packs for 25¢ 
mum mark-up for the form 
specified at 53%, for the latter 
over manufacturer's list prices. \\ 
salers must add at least 3.1% 
absolute net purchase price whet 
to retailers, and 2.1% on sales | 
jobbers. 

This order is significant becaus 
represents reiteration of the pri 
first recognized in the so-called 
merchandising plan” of the 
code (BW —]un30'34) that price ™ 
can be made effective against 
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Figures that Speak 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company presents figures from its 
Annual Statement for 1933 and makes comparisons which show how 
the Company has carried on during the five difficult years since 1928 


HROUGHOUT a period of almost unparalleled 

world-wide depression the institution of Life 
Insurance in America has furnished an example 
of achievement that wins admiration wherever it 
is understood. 


Between January Ist, 1929 and January Ist, 1934, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which 
insures the lives of more than 25,000,000 persons— 
nearly one-fifth of the total populations of the 
United States and Canada—paid to its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries more than Two Billion Dollars 
($2,000,000,000). 


During the same period, its policyholders con- 
tributed, through their premium payments, toward 
the increase of more than One Billion Dollars 


($1,000,000,000) in the assets held for future distri- 
bution to themselves and their beneficiaries. 


After payment,during that period,of more than Four 
Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars ($450,000,000) 
by way of dividends to policyholders, the Com- 
pany’s surplus was increased by more than One 
Hundred Million Dollars ($100,000,000). 


These figures, of one company alone, are striking 
evidence of the reliance which the people of the 
United States and Canada place on the security 
and protection of life insurance. 

Life Insurance is the most effective and satisfactory 
means of providing for the future of one’s self and 
one’s dependents. 








December 31, 1928 
$2,695,475,965.64 


Assets 


Increase in Five Years 
$1,165,285,225.75 


December 31, 1933 
$3,860,761,191.39 





Statutory Policy Reserves 
Other Liabilities . 
Surplus, including Contiaguney Sesrve 


2,374,118,707.00 
161,281,258.71 
160,075,999.93 


984,343,760.00 
54,894,432.97 
126,047,032.78 


3,358,462,467.00 
216,175,691.68 
286, 123,032.71 





Insurance in Force 


16,371,956,002.00 


18,802,984,818.00 2,431,028,816.00 





During the year 1928 
67,904,719.32 


Dividends paid Policyholders . 
Total paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
(including Dividends) . ks oo 


283,396,831.69 


Total for Five years 
450,608 ,045.72 


During the year 1933 
101,790,536.56 


572,679,580.85 2,319,359,211.70 








Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1933 
(I= accordance with the Annual Statement fled with the New York State Insurance Department) 


Assets .« $3,860,761,191.39 


Liabilities 
Statutory Policy Reserves . 
Reserve for Dividends 


payable in 1934 upon 
Industrial Policies . 


+ $3,358,462,467.00 


- $45,232,899.00 


Ordinary Policies + 48,188,553.00 
Accident and Health Policies . __1,809,000.00 
Total Reserve for Dividends . 95,230,452.00 
All Other Liabilities . 120,945,239.68 
Contingency Reserve . ° 43,000,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 243,123,032.71 
$3,860,761,191.39 
Income in 1933 . . « 871,233,003.33 
Increase in Assets during 1933. o. 91,388,766.11 


Note—The values used for stocks and for bonds not subject to amortiza- 
tion are those furnished by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. On the basis of market values, as of December 31, 1933, 
of stocks and of bonds not subject to amortization, the Total Assets 
are $3,837,723,706.21, the Contingency Reserve $19,92,514.62 and the 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) $243,123,032.71. 





Life Insurance Outstanding 
Ordinary Insurance 
Industrial Insurance (premiums 
payable weekly or monthly) . 


$9,936, 236,416.00 


6,424,469,056.00 
2,442,279, 346.00 


Group Insurance 
. $18,802,984,818.00 


Total Insurance Outstanding . 


Policies in Force (including 
1,352,614 Group Certificates) . 41,660,510 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued, Revived and Increased in 
1933, $3,174,994,475. Ordinary, $1,583,300,706; Industrial, 
$1,505,470,439; Group (excluding Increased) $86,223,330. 


Accident and Health Insurance Outstanding 
Principal Sum Benefit $1,213,622,700.00 
Weekly Indemnity 12,536,918.00 


Dividends Paid to Peegtatien to date plus 
those declared for 1934. . +  $918,472,210.17 








This is a mutual Company. There are no stockholders. 
All of its assets are held for the benefit of its Policyholders. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, Vice-President and General Counsel 
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cutting competition only if it extends 
to each step of distribution at which a 
product changes ownership. It virtually 
indicates that NRA has embraced the 
Capper-Kelly faith, thereby marking 
another important release from pre- 
NIRA anti-trust laws. 

Here, as with the business furniture 
code, Washington observers are won- 
dering how NRA will get out of the 
beartrap in which it finds itself. They 
point out that the explanations with 


State Milk Ads 


which NRA attempts to justify the 
cigarette price-fixing order apply with 
few variations to many other consumer 
goods industries. They argue that NRA 
must choose either to extend similar 
privileges if other comparable industries 
should apply for them, or admit that the 
internal revenue-producing tobacco in- 
dustry is in a class by itself. In eleven 
months ending May, 1934, cigarettes 
paid $3134 million in taxes of the 
$3824 millions paid on all tobacco. 


With a $500,000 fund, New York starts a campaign to 
cure the milk surplus by stimulating consumption. 


SISTER states, suffering from a curdled 
milk situation, watch enviously as New 
York launches her unique advertising 
and promotion campaign to increase the 
drinking of fresh milk and cream. The 
statement that underconsumption rather 
than overproduction is our real trouble 
has become a bromide of depression 
economists. Repeated impact of this 
idea on New York's statesmen (aided, 
of course, by solicitude for votes in the 
lacteal districts) caused the last legisla- 
ture to appropriate half a million dol- 
lars for advertising this famous food. 
The fund is produced by a levy of 1¢ 
per 100 Ib. of milk sold, the cost being 
shared equally by the dairyman and the 
distributor (BW —]un16'34). 

The money must be spent in the 


state. A newspaper advertising cam- 
paign begins this week. Initial phase is 
the placing of copy in the 114 English 
dailies and in 30 foreign-language news- 
papers. The question of whether radio 
and the 600 weekly papers also are to 
be used is being studied. (Small papers 
are potent in their communities; that 
situation must be handled delicately to 
prevent setting off any political dyna- 
mite.) 

First ads are appearing in upstate 
cities. The largest copy takes 12 inches 
on 5 columns. Appeal is carefully sepa- 
rated to apply in large consuming areas 
and in the producing areas. Metro- 
politan papers will carry ads that urge 
greater use of milk for children because 
it is ‘‘as mecessary as sunshine and al- 





International News 


AIR DOCK—Wall Street financiers and business men living at distant Long Island 
points are now commuting to work by air, landing at an improvised terminal at 
the foot of the Street. Nearing completion this big ramp, one of 2 being built for 
a permanent dock at the Manhattan end, weighs 165 tons, can handle 30 planes at 


once, soon will be installed. 
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most as cheap.”” Per capita cor 
in upstate producing districts 
in New York city; therefor 
such centers adds to the he 
ment a plea to drink more n 
farmers in the trade territory 
more money to spend. The 
of milk as a body and bra 
food, especially in summer, 
upon adults. Each ad bears 
“by authority of the state of N 
alongside the state coat of ar 
“Drink More Milk” 

The slogan, prominently dis 
all copy, is the forthright: “D 
milk; it's good for you.” 

In addition to such sellir 
industries are being asked 
space in their advertising to t 
of fresh milk. The request ha 
appeal for several kindred lin 
fast foods, for example 

Direct effort will back the : 
campaign. Pamphlets are b 
pared to acquaint housewi 
recipes that use milk, that 
for making it more appealin; 
juvenile palate. Distributors 
these along to consumers. Dis; 
will be furnished retail stores a: 
will be coached to sell milk aggr 
Also other state departments 
operating by carrying the milk 
to individual housewives and | 
ings of women’s clubs, parent 
associations, etc. 

By raising consumption 5‘ 
$3 millions will be added to t! 
men’s milk checks. Efforts cor 
upon fluid milk because that bri: 
dairy owner a higher return th 
the surplus sold to processors 


Exit Irving Trust 


Under the new law, New York 
must give up its efficient but now 
“monopolistic” receivership-. 
AFTER 5 years of famine, New \ 
lawyers who thrive on receivers! 

and bankrupt estates once mor« 

feed trough. Their thanks are 

the drafters of the new Corporat 
ruptcy Law (BW —]un23’ 34) wi! 
aged to sandwich a brief litt! 
graph between less significant w 
specifications. 

The short paragraph with su 
consequences provides that juds 
to use discretion and ‘‘so apport 
pointments of receivers and trust 
as to prevent any person, firm, « 
poration from having a monopo!l 
within such district.” 

The identity of the benefactor 
deftly wove that phrase into the A 
has not been discovered, but that it ¥ 
someone with more than statewid« 
ence is considered certain, because \ 
New York State interested bar: 
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O buyer will pay any- 

one a premium for a 
standard product like gasoline, 
cane sugar or No. 1 wheat. The lowest price that any 
seller offers becomes the going price. 

Modern portland cement is a uniform product, 
conforming to standard specifications of the U. S. 
Government and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. It is only natural, then, that buyers refuse to 
pay more for one brand than another. 

To illustrate, let us assume you are a cement buyer 


in Kokomo, Indiana. A dozen cement plants are 


soliciting your business. Quotations are being received 


"from them regularly. Each plant is selling a uniform, 


standardized product — a commodity as staple as cane 


| sugar or No. 1 wheat. 


Will you pay any of these cement plants a higher deliv- 


| ered price than that quoted by some other? No! You will 
' buy this uniform and interchangeable product from the 
_ cement plant that is quoting you the lowest delivered price. 
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Under such conditions, 





how can any plant hope to 

get your business? Obviously, only by quoting 
a price as low as the lowest price offered. The low- 
est price finally reached in the general bargain- 
ing process is known as the going price. It is the 
lowest any cement plant will quote in Kokomo in 
order to get not only your business but that of other 
buyers. Until some plant ventures to quote a lower 
price, it is the price at which all cement in Kokomo 
will be sold. 

So it happens that in every town and city there is 
a going price for portland cement . . . a uniform rock- 
bottom price below which no plant cares to go. 

Since all prices tend to equal the lowest price 
that any seller offers, a buyer always can buy from 
any mill he likes. At the same time he also buys at 
the lowest price prevailing in that market. In short, 
the going price is equal to the lowest price that any 


seller offers. 
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have been pulling every legal and other- 
wise string they could find in attempt- 
ing to upset what they called a monop- 
oly on receiverships 

The Donovan Report 

It all started late in 1928 when an 
investigation in the city of New York 
disclosed such disgraceful practices, de- 
liberate “milking’’ and outright embez- 
zlement in connection with many insol- 
vent estates (sce Donovan Report) that 
Judge John C. Knox, senior judge of the 
district, decided to make the Irving 
Trust Co. unofficially the official receiver 
or trustee in all such cases. 

From Jan. 12, 1929, when the first 
such case was assigned to it, until June, 
i933, the Irving Trust Co. handled 
4,503 cases, collected $167,572.50 in 
net profit on such work, and paid out 
$12,213,149 to creditors. In the same 
period it paid one group of 4 law firms 
for legal fees and disbursements on 84 
cases over $1 million, while 350 other 
attorneys, handling 4,419 other cases, 
collected $2,443,078, making a total of 
$3,486,663 for court costs and fees. 

This looks like a lot of money, but 
checked against the amount paid to 
creditors, it shows that the latter received 
approximately 4 dollars for each single 
dollar spent for court costs and lawyers’ 
fees, a proportion that in the old days 
no self-respecting professional receiver 
or receiver's attorney would have 
tolerated. 

New Law Asked 

Business leaders, merchants, credit 
men wish that the previous arrangement 
could be continued, because under it 
they knew that bankrupt estates would 
be administered genuinely in the inter- 
est of the creditors. They are support- 
ing the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which is preparing a law that 
would place receiverships in the hands 
of responsible agencies instead of per- 
mitting them to be considered political 
plums or handouts. 

Meanwhile, the ethically-minded New 
York lawyers are hoping that the 5-year 
famine has taught their borderline 
brothers the necessary lesson, and that 
previous abuses of the system will not 
again crop up. 


Price Swing 


Detroit food price samplers find 
big differences in store charges. 
Retailers find an explanation in 
competitive strategy. 

Retait prices of food and other 
grocery items vary amazingly in dif- 
ferent parts of metropolitan Detroit, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Wayne 
County Consumers’ Council, one of 
200 local units in the consumer's di- 
vision of Frank C. Walker's National 
Emergency Council. Thirty-one items, 
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WHEELER DAM—Work on this TVA project progresses inside the first 


dam, with the dynamiting of bedrock to make way for power house foundation. 


The project is 16 miles upstream from Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River B gene 


selected for the survey, cost $4.11 at 
chain stores in one section of the city 
and as much as $6.05 in another. In 
independent stores the price range for 
the same items varied from $4.24 to 
$6.20. Minimum prices charged by in- 
dependent stores were less than those 
of chain stores on 8 out of the 31 
items; on 5 items they were the same. 
Price ranges encountered in purchases at 
different stores of identical packages of 
specified brands of food products: 1 Ib. 
of pork sausage, 17¢-30¢; package of 
soda, 5¢-10¢; 5-Ib. bag of pastry flour, 
21¢-32¢; 21-oz. package of quick oats, 
8¢-12¢; 10-lb. box of salt, 17¢-25¢. 


Richberg’s Man-Sized Job 


His committee is to formulate the future policies of the 
Administration toward business—which involves decid- 
ing what is to be done with NRA. 


Two steps of far-reaching importance 

because they go to the fundamentals of 
the new “national planning’’—were 
taken by the President just as he de- 
parted. One was the creation of the In- 
dustrial Emergency Committee with 
Donald R. Richberg at its head, the 
other was the setting up of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Economic Security. 
Both are “‘committees,’’-—a new rank in 
the hierarchy of the New Deal. Their 
work will be study and recommenda- 





Practical retailers point out titutt 
sults of surveys such as this whose 
ceptible to misinterpretation velope 
important supplementary int t ing ng 
Prices may show abnormal t the tre 
because one store happens to | nd 
given item as a “special” « aCtIVItL 
so-called loss-leader while t! st heal) 
trying to make their regular pr ir 
store may cater chiefly to sl ying on fe 
charge customers who mak« nd 
service demands, while another nating 
rent neighborhood does a low probic 
and-carry business, the prices of ' } 
reflecting a differential entirc! stit % 
able under the circumstances 


tion, the laying out of plans for legis 
tion and administration. 

Of the Committee on Economic 
curity the President said that the reas 
for its creation was ‘‘a conviction t 
neither time nor automatic 
readjustments solve such problems 
that active measures taken cooperative 
by the federal, state, and local gover 
ments can control and direct econ PLAND 
changes to a large extent and cus! settle: 
the effects of the remaining incvi' regiona 


\ 
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nents. Here is “national plan- 
the grand scale. 









The Committee on Economic Security, 

| 1. wp of cabinet officers and the head 
¢ the FERA, and an advisory com 

as € th 15 to 20 “national leaders 

thor, social welfare, industry, com- 

ots 1 state and local government,” 





al determine policies on the human 
The Industrial Emergency Com 






see study and lay down policies 
. levelopment of industrial and 
business control. Between them they 





; xpected to replace the chaos of the 
«¢ 2 years of the New Deal, learn its 
lessons, and plan future legislation, ad 
ministration, and finance 
A Summer of Study 

This summer is to be a time of study, 
When autumn 
the synthesis of what has been 
rned and evolved will be begun. The 
iministration is working, however, on 







valuation, analysis 








the theory that when the problem is 
pletely understood, the solution to 








chosen is inevitable. And it believes 
nough data has been gathered for 





Business is to pay the bill, carry the 
id. The setup of the Industrial Emer- 
ancy Committee thus becomes of prime 
nportance. Mr. Richberg is director 
This former labor union lawyer, con- 
list, poet and _ philosopher, 

se months at NRA have 
veloped him into one of the outstand 
figures in the New Deal, takes on 
tremendous job of salvaging NRA 
1 of coordinating it with all the other 
tivities which touch on business ope- 
fically, his committee is charged with 
tudying and reporting to the President 
relief, public works, labor disputes, 








hose 15 de- 










strial recovery,"’ and on coordi- 
and handling their joint 
roblems, so that relief shall help and 
hinder industrial recovery, that the 
tion of labor disputes shall be for 





nating them 
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the common good, that public 
shall become part of the whole pictur 


and industrial recovery be integrated 
and not become hostile to the whole 
plan 

The Industrial Emergency Commit 
tee has a man-sized job on its hands 


Richberg, in his speech at the Insti 


tute of Public Affairs at the University 
of Virginia, laid down “some cf the 


problems that the American people and 


the Recovery Administration must seek 
to solve Here they are 

(1) How much can we improve 
conditions by further concerted action to 


shorten hours and increase rates of pay? 
He added that while hours are shortened 


and pay increased, new opportunities 
must be developed in the production ol 
new goods and services, for unless this 
is done, “increased wages and increased 


production costs will not relieve, but on 
the may increase, the problem 
of unemployment 


And, 


less we avoid sudden and sweeping in 


contrary 
again un 


creases in labor costs, we may find our 
selves back upon the samc road to ruin 
from which we turned aside 

Size or Efficiency? 


(2) How can we promote the mass 
production of goods and services with 
high wages fos 


and low prices without 
tering monopolies and eliminating small 
enterprises ?"’ He points out, “W<« 
carly make our choice, either in behalf 
of the favor ol 
regardless of size, or on behalf of the 
small producer in favor of littleness 
regardless of efficiency. This is the plain 
choice, and whichever way we choose, i 
is going to be a bitter road for 
many people to travel.” 

(3) Can we establish a labor policy 
that will give workers the right of self 
organization 
free from 
amongst the 
outrageous gun-play 


must 


consumer in emcrency 


a great 


} 


and 
coercon ¢ ; 


bargaining 
~ 
He added 


coercion the 


| 
collective 


forms of 
and slugging of 


he " = = ! h 
. ] 


» 7 * . . . . . . 

PLANNING LABOR CONCILIATION—In its move to work out a general policy in dealing with labor disputes and speed up 
settlement, the new National Labor Relations Board confers with executives of 13 regional labor boards. 
regional representatives is the national board: Chairman Lloyd Garrison, center, with H. A. Millis, left, and Edwin S, Smith, right. 


works 


racketecr groups that prey upon the 
worker as remorselessly s iny SW 
shop employer, whose most he I 
lly is the employer who refuses t 
with an honest m of his emy 

Finally, let pose tne funda 
issue of the recovery program: How 
we to develop a planned economy whi 
is neither Fascist nor Ce nist 1 
character, which is determined 
dictatorship Or autocracy al 
ims, not to reg nt ns! 
scry etotil sta »oreg ire 
peopl bett rik \ es th s 
And here his s is f Ve 
have devised fir y of it | 
self-government licat ber 
some, so cs ncicent [ \ t 
ful By { if wi | il \ rc if 
free peopl Again, “W< ive the u 
cdustries necessary to ser tne 1 s I 


millions of p le. We cannot 


ordinate them in one board of director 
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We want them to overn themsel\ 
But we must mak« sul that they 
govern themselves, not as warring 
nomic states, Of »5 trade mon il 
each seeking to | rey upon the ot 

is groups of individ l ent s¢ 


is independent as an individ 
} > 1! 


Dut a workin mn ord witl 

mon purpose to serve Ss coor natin 
parts of an onomi system designe i 
serve the needs of the nation 


Significant Pronouncements 


So much for t plattorm which M 
Richberg laid down for himself { 
which carries much significance as to h 
future attitude in the problem ol 


iligning the NRA 


Meanwhile, General Johnson settled 
NRA to the task of waiting to s what 
was going to becom ol itself H 
placed authority in the hands of 
hoard, and recommended to the Presi 
lent a permanent 3-mar Y 
These two vestures verg lose oO 
nlan discussed ntl (B 





Seated in front of the 
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23'34), tending toward a combination 
of the NRA and the Federal Trade 
Commission for administering the codes, 
while the new National Labor Relations 
Board takes over the basic problems of 
labor relationship. 

Within NRA, various reorganiza- 
tions and coordinations are going fo-- 
ward, all looking toward preparin, 
NRA for permanent work of code ad- 
ministration, when all codes are finished, 
within 30 days, or compressed into a 
more workable grouping (BW —J]ul 
14'34). Protests are being handled un. 
der a new arrangement of an “appeals 
board” to do the work the Darrow 
Board was originally set up to do—listen 
to individual kicks, go to the root of 
charges of oppression, or discourtesy, or 
monopoly, whatever it may be. 

Many Suggestions 

There is a veritable flood of sugges- 
tions as to the new form NRA should 
take. H. I. Harriman of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States made 
definite proposals for change, and Rus- 
sell E. Watson of Johnson & Johnson, 
chief protagonist of the right of manu- 
facturers to use modern machinery and 
cut costs and increase output, suggested 
the creation of three basic codes, cover- 
ing all ranks of wages and labor pro- 
visions looking to the paying of highest 
= wages, amplest production, and 
owest possible price. The American 
Bar Association points out the tremen- 
dous import of the law-making power 
of the executive, through codes, as con- 
tained in the NIRA. Gilbert Montague 
of New York, who drew up an immense 
number of codes, including the auto- 
mobile code, and Stephen M. DuBrul 
of General Motors, formerly chief of 
the Division of Research of NRA, 
touched also on this important phase. 


Codes at Work 


DuBrul advocated the enactment of all 
legislative provisions of the codes into 
laws by Congress, the rest to be by 
agreements within industries. 


Code Overlap 


Employers, sometimes under a 
dozen conflicting codes, seek a 
ruling. Temporarily, it is that the 
best rate for labor applies. 


CONFLICTING codes in related indus- 
tries, overlapping authority taken under 
codes, inter-code competition, have trou- 
bled NRA. Recently the redoubtable 
editor of the NRA “house organ,” The 
Blue Eagle, printed himself a piece 
asking for suggestions as to how to 
overcome such problems as presented by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, under 10 codes, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., under 11, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Worthington 
Pump, Westinghouse, and General Elec- 
tric, and others who operate under 
myriad codes, with differing minimum 
wage and hour provisions. Not to men- 
tion the problems where only two codes 
(such as blouses and cotton dresses) 
affect his employees, with differing 
minimum wages. 

The cotton garment industry had a 
hearing on this subject 3 weeks ago, and 
the evidence was taken i7 extenso be- 
cause NRA ruled that the decisions on 
overlapping codes would probably al- 
ways have to be made in individual 
cases, certainly on no more general bases 
than by industries. But until such spe- 
cific rulings are made, the decision 3 
been that the provisions which give labor 
the best conditions, as between overlap- 
ping codes, must be applied to all codes, 
if division cannot be made. 


Incidents and problems that arise in the activities of the 


codified industries. 


SYSTEMATIC attempts to establish the 
constitutionality of the NIRA by means 
of legal decisions on controversial points 
are ote organized by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which is acting for 
the NRA “without prejudice.” 

Latest of these is the action taken by 
the FTC against a group of shoe manu- 
facturers for violating that section of 
the shoe manufacturers’ code (#31 :BW 

Oct14'33) which prohibits discounts 
in excess of 5%. It is charged that 
those shoe firms allowed discounts of 
from 69% to 239%, that such actions had 
the tendency to divert:trade, that they 
constitute unfair competition. 

Other actions under the wing of the 
FTC involve the questions of production 
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control, as provided in the ice code 
(#36:BW —Oct14'33) and that of fil- 
ing price lists under one of the rubber 
industry's codes. Furthermore NRA it- 
self is prosecuting actions in vamous 
states, has just secured an injunction 
against the Canfield Lumber Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., to enjoin violations of 
the model price provisions of the retail 
lumber code. 
* * * *& * 

As proof that the path of the code 
transgressor is filled with thorns, cob- 
blestones, or what have you, let the 
following be noted. A certain electrical 
manufacturer lost the Blue Eagle after 
he had been pronounced guilty of sell- 
ing below cost to F. W. Woolworth & 





Int 
POWER RATE EXAMI\NER—Th, 
Federal Power Commission’: new ray 
survey director is Dr. W im | 
Mosher, of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Co. Then, to complete th 
Woolworth Co. notified the o 
ity that it would no longe: 
from that manufacturer. N 
no Blue Eagle, no orders, no 

* * & *e 
REPRESENTATIVES of — th 
“needle trades” workers recent 
New York NRA headquarters 
from suggesting some chang 
administrative processes, had o1 : 
for the NRA code system. T! ore 
that the codes proved a boon to 
had bettered wages, working cor 
trade practices, etc. The emp! 
those fields have not 
opinion, but many individual 
admit that they have been making more 
money under NRA than they did betor 
Others are silent on the sul yf 
profits, but complain that it is hard 
get along with the workers” since 5 


tion 7a got the limelight. 
* *+ *& * & 


Voice 


Cope authorities are not going | 
into the hands of useless hangers-ot 
racketeers, or special agents, if NRA 
can help it. 

NRA found that a certain indi\ 
acting simultaneously as chairmar 
one code authority, New York agent 
for two others, and secretary 
fourth, warranted “the original 
plaint alleging negligence” in conn 
tion with funds collected and disbursed 

In an official communication NRA 
has called on those industries to sever 
all connection with that individual! 
that’s that. 
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NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on officia] texts of approved industry codes published up to July 12, 1934 


(Continued from Business Week, June 30, 1934) 


460, Preserve, Maraschino Cherry and Glacé 
* "Ppruit Industry 

By National Preserve Association. Code effec- 
"a 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 
specified exceptions and tolerances. 
overtime draws 14 regular rate. 
Preserve division: men, North, 


‘tive June 18, 
with certain 
When specified, 


um Wages: 
~~ hour; South, 35c. an hour. Women, 
North a>l5c. am hour; South, 25c. an hour. 
NO . «2 


men, 40c. an hour; women, 30c. 
Office workers, $14-$16 a week. Women get 

al pay for equal work. Reclassification pro- 
Fired. Certain specifieg provisions on wages, 
NRA __ pending further orders. 
Important Provisions: Provides industry 
and processes. Prohibits false advertis- 
ing and labeling. Code Authority to prepare ac- 
counting and cost-finding system (to be used by 
| members. Provides for open-price plan (5-day 
nme-lag stayed by NRA pending further orders) 
Prohibits selling below cost, bribery, special 
allowances for labels, advertising, etc., excepting 
1s specified. Code Authority to appoint trade 
practice committee to coordinate administration 
with related industries. Code Authority to pre- 
pare minimum specifications for quality and con- 
dition of industry products. Provides for Indus- 
trial Relations Commuttee. 


Orher divisions : 


Other 
standards 


Vegetable Ivory Button Manufactur- 


ing Industry. 


461. 


By the Vegetable Ivory Button Manufacturers 





Association Code effective June 18, 1934. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Certain specified 
exceptions Minimum Wages: $13 a _ week. 
Piece-work rates to be determined by Code Au- 
thority. Equitable adjustment of all w 3 rates. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. eclassi- 

o and wage reductions prohibited. Other 






Im} nt Provisions: Special rules governing 
homework to be established. Code Authority to 
prepare accounting and cost-finding system to be 
sed by all members, to prepare uniform system 
ior classifying and grading products, to regulate 
disposal of distress merchandise, to establish a 
General Button Manufacturers Coordinating 
Council. Specifies terms of sale and cash dis- 
counts. Code Authority to arrange for register- 
ng with confidential agency all patterns manu- 
factured by members. Lists among unfair trade 
practices deceptive credit terms,* imaccurate ad- 
vertising, secret rebates, bribery, selling below 
cost as determined by uniform system. Consign- 
ments to be authorized by Code Authority. 


462. Wholesale Tobacco Trade 

By National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors, Inc. and the Retail Tobacco Dealers of 
America, Inc. Code effective June 25, 1934. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with certain speci- 
fied exceptions and tolerances. Sales or service 
on Sundays prohibited. Minimum Wages: North, 
$14-$16 a week, according to size of city; South, 
$1 per week less. Outside salesmen, $25 a week. 
Special schedules for other workers. Women get 
equal pay for equal work. No reductions below 
June 1, 1933 wage rates. Other neporsent Pro- 
tissons: Contains so-called Cigar erchandising 
Plan (BW —jJun30'34), also various other im- 
portant provisions and trade practice rules. Orde* 
of Approval also contains important supple- 
mentary rulings. 


/ 463. Candy Manufacturing Industry 
|. By National Confectioners’ 
} United States, Inc. Code effective June 25, 1934. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Certain specified 
excepuions and tolerances. When specified, over- 


Association of the 


time draws i} regular rate. Minimum Wages: 
North: men, 35¢.-40c. an hour; women, $c. per 
hour less. South: men, 324/c. an hour; women, 


Office workers, $16 a week. 
: adjustment of all wage rates. Reclassi- 
® or reduction of wage rates prohibited. 








Women get equal pay for equal work. Other 
mp nt Provisions: Prohibits homework. Code 
Authority of 10 members to include 1 non- 
socation member and 1 manufacturer doing 


%s than $100,000 volume. 


rep 


. Code Authority to 
© method of accounting and cost determina- 





time-lag stayed by NRA pending further orders.) 


Prohibits selling below cost, imaccurate advertis- 
ing, rebates, bribery, blacklisting, free goods, 
violation of filed prices and established terms 


If destructive price-cutting prevails, Code Author- 
ity to determine lowest reasonable cost of products 
involved, and thereafter no member may sell at 
less. Contains several other provisions covering 
practices peculiar to the industry. Describes § 
administrative districts. 


464. Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturing 


Industry 


By Association of Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers of the United States. Code effective 
June 18, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. 
Certain specified exceptions and tolerances. When 
specified, overtime draws 1) regular rate Mini- 
Wages: Men, 2! an hour; women, 














mum 2¢. 
Code Hearings 

July 23—Electrical Manufacturing 
Beverage Dispensing Equipment. Dupli- 
cating and Mailing. 

July 24—Plumbing Fixtures Paint- 
ing, Paperhanging, and Decorating 
Cotton Cloth Glove Manufacturing 
Trucking. Bottled Soft Drinks 

July 25—Motor Vehicle Retailing 
Canning 

July 26—Mausic Publishing Packag- 
ing Machinery. Builders’ Supplies. 

July 27—Manufactured Gas Inde 
pendent Telephones Bell System 
Wholesale Shoe 

3744c. an hour. Watchmen and office workers, 
$17 a week. Women get equal pay for equal 
work. Equitable adjustment of all wage rates 


Prohibits reclassification and reduction in hourly 
rates. Other Important Provisions: Prohibits 
homework. Of the 7-man Code Authority 2 must 
have payrolls of less than $100,000 a year, with 


election of all by weighted vote, one for each 
$50,000 of annual payroll. Code Authority to 
appoint trade practice committee, to prepare ac- 


counting and cost-finding system to be used by 
all members, to prepare standard forms of con- 
tracts, etc. Provides for the open-price plan 
without time-lag. Prohibits imaccurate advertis- 
ing, selling below cost, rebates, bribery, black 
listing, violation of filed prices and established 
terms, and other practices peculiar to the trade 


465. Broom Manufacturing Industry 


By National Broom Manufacturers’ Association 
Code effective July 2, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 
a week. ertain exceptions. Where specified, 
overtime draws 14 regular rate. Minimum W ages: 
Machine operators: North, 424:c. an hour; 
South, 40c. an hour. Others: men, North, 32'/c. 
an hour; South, 30c. an hour; women, North, 
30c. an hour; South, 274)c. an hour. Office work- 
ers, $15-$16 a week. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Specifies method of wage adjust- 
ments. Prohibits reclassification. Other Impor- 
tant Provisions: Provides for establishing geo- 
gen divisions with regional Code Authorities 
jas special provisions covering prison-made goods 
and sheltered workshops. Prohibits selling below 
cost as determined by a uniform and approved 
accounting system. Prohibits bribery, false in- 
voicing. Contains special provisions on sub- 
stitutes, labels, prizes and premiums. 


466. Retail Tobacco Trade 


By National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors, Inc., and the Retail Tobacco Dealers of 
America, Inc. Code effective June 25, 1934 
Maximum Hours: Retailers must elect to operate 
on one of several schedules of store hours and 
observe hours of labor applying to that schedule 
Provides for certain exceptions. Minimum W ages 


Reclassification and 

weekly wage rates prohibited 
equal pay for equal work Lists 
among untair trade practices talse advertising, 
false imvoices, bribery, imaccurate labeling, et< 
Contains so-called Cigar Merchandising Plan 
(BW —Juni'34), also various other important 
provisions and trade practice rules Order of 
Approval also contains important supplementary 
rulings 


Office workers, 
reduction of 
Women get 


$16 a week 


4167. 


By Associated Cigar 


Cigar Manufacturing Industry 


Manufacturers and Leaf 
Tobacco Dealers. Code effective June 25, 1934 
Maximum Hours; 40 a week, with specified ex- 
ceptions and tolerances Minimum Wages: Office 
workers, $15 a week. Special specified schedules 
for watchmen, strippers, cigar makers, machine 
operators and other operators Prohibits _ re- 
classification. Women get equal pay tor equal 
work Equitable adjustment of all wage rates 
Lists among unfair trade practices false advertis- 
ing, false billing, bribery, inaccurate labeling, et< 
Contains so-called Cigar Merchandising Plan 
(BW —Junii' 34), also various other important 
provisions and trade practice rules Order of 
Approval also contains important supplementary 
rulings 


168. Malt Products Industry 

By National Malt Products Manufacturers 
sociation. Code effective July 9, 1944 
Hours: 40 a week Certain specified 
and tolerances When specified, overtime 
142 umes regular rate Minimum Wages; Office 
workers, $16 a week Women doing specified 
light work, 40c. an hour Other employees, $1 
a week. Women gei equal pay for equal work 
Equitable adjustment of rates to | uy 
proved by Code Authority Prohibits ssifica 
tion and reduction of weekly wages Othe 
Important Provisions: One member of¢5-man Cod 
Authority to be elected on unit basis from am 
non-members of Association Code Authority 
appoint trade practice committec Permits th 
open-price plan subject to approval of Adminis 
trator. Prohibits inaccurate ~ ser = Bh and label 
ing, bribery, rebates, unfair substitution, 


As 
Maximum 
exceptions 


draws 


Wage 


recl 


etc 


469. Sulphonated Oj 


dustry 


Manufacturing In 


By Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers Association 
Code effective July 9, 1934 Maximum Hours 
40 a week. Certain specified exceptions and 
tolerances. Where specifed, overtime draws 1! 
times regular rate Minimum W ages isc. an 
hour. Office workers, $15 a week. Women get 
egual pay for equal work. Equitable adjustment 
al all pay schedules Prohibits reclassification 
and reductions of hourly rates. Other Important 


Provisions: S-man Code Authority to be approved 
by 51% of the members representing 66°% of 
specified volume during preceding 18 months 
Code Authority to appoint trade practice com 
mittee. Provides for the open-price plan. (The 
3-day time-lag stayed by NRA pending further 
orders.) Specifies terms of sale. Prohibits bribery, 


violation of quality standards, 
deceptive practices, etc 


price 


guarantees, 


471. Trailer Manufacturing Industry 

By Trailer Manufacturers’ Association. Code 
effective July 11, 1934 Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week. Certain specified exceptions. Where speci 
fied, overtime draws 14, times regular rate 
Minimum Wages: In 8 Southern states, 35c. an 
hour; elsewhere, 40c. an hour. Office workers 
in 8 Southern states, $14 a week; elsewhere, $15 


a week. Women get equal pay for equal work 
Equitable adjustment of all pay schedules 
Reclassification and reduction of hourly rates pro 
hibited. Other Important Provisions: Prohibits 
price guarantees, extended demonstrations, secret 
rebates, bribery, and practices culiar to the 
industry. Provides for certain a --- standards 
Code Authority to establish customer classifica 
tions. Specifies terms of sale and instalment terms 
to be used by members. Provides for the open- 
price plan. (The 10-day time-lag stayed by NRA 
pending further orders.) 


to be used by all members, to appoint trade Vary according to size of city and store-hour 

“<e committee; tO prepare standards of qual- schedule from $11 a week to $17.50 a wee Complete copies of codes may be obtained for 
7 weight, dimensions, labeling, sanitation, etc Special provisions for communities with less than ‘5c. each from the Superintendent of Documents 
p ‘ovices for the open-price plan. (The 5-day 2,500 population South, $1 per week less. Washington, D. € 
3 
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German Prices “Fixed” 


Nazis, facing crop shortage and rising prices, fix prices 
for grain crops, force deliveries after Soviet model. 


BERLIN—When the Nazi government 
in Germany first set up its version of 
the AAA last year, price fixing was 
limited to the establishing of a mini- 
mum price for wheat and rye. Even 
this was more or less ineffectual because 
it failed to guarantee a market to Ger- 
man farmers for their product. 

As in the United States, the gloomy 
crop outlook has entirely reversed the 
whole agricultural situation. Prices are 
soaring. When fodders, particularly 
affected by the drought, reached what 
were considered excessive prices by the 
government, a maximum price was 
placed on oats and barley. 

On June 30, a new “grain act” was 
promulgated governing the marketing 
of the 1934 crop. The official prices to 
be decreed by this act for all grain crops 
will be neither minimum nor maximum, 
but fixed prices. Farmers, grain mer- 
chants, ‘adie will be allowed to sell 


and buy at these prices only. 

Still more significant is the provision 
under which any individual farmer can 
be forced to deliver a fixed quantity of 
grain at the government's price. This 





is, im essence, an all round grain 
monopoly comparable to the forced 
“grain deliveries” by the peasants in 
Soviet Russia with the only difference 
that they will be paid a ‘‘reasonable”’ 
price for their crop. 


The consuming public 
sive of the effect which 
cratization” of agriculture : 
food supplies next winter. 1 
certain foretaste of what | 
when, last week, potatoes 
from the markets due to t! 
prices which the farmers re‘ 
cept. Import duties w 
lowered from 6 marks to 
100 kilos, and the frontie: 
imports from Belgium, H 
France. 


When Prices Shift 


How prices have shifted among important commodities, 
and what the change means to major producers. 


FLUCTUATING commodity prices stir 
varying reactions in different parts of 
the world. Silk at less than $1 a yard 
looks good to the American housewife 
but the fifth of the entire population of 
Japan which is dependent on the raw 
silk business for a living is suffering 
when the price drops that low. Cheap 
wool looks good to the Japanese cloth 
manufacturer, who is forced to import 
almost his entire supply of raw material, 
but Australian prosperity rises and falls 
with the price of wool. Purse-pinched 


Ripley—Business Week 


BAG WASH—Laundrymen call this the best merchandising idea yet developed to 
sell family washing. Three-section bags enable laundries to quote a flat price, 
regardless of weight, to small, medium, or large families. A handcuff-like fastener 
closes the bag at the section desired; heavy hems keep chiselers from slipping it 
up. Housewives like the idea of getting all they can cram into a section washed 
for a flat price. Tightly packed (trust the women) the bags stack well in the 
trucks, allow 25% more collections on pick-up trips. 
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Canadians may be happy » 
of sugar falls below S¢ a 
Cubans, as a result, have | 
tailed their purchases of 
machinery and dairy product 
Since the beginning of t! 
have been some striking cha 
portant commodity prices. \\ 
instance, which staged such a 
recovery last year that it pul! 
out of the depression, has 
reaction in recent months ot 
18%. Current quotations « 
are now 22% below the hi 
year, and are back to level 
ago. Australians, who pr 
than a quarter of the wor 
blame the setback to the al 
in prices last year and to | 
curtailed pufchases of Fran: ( 
many. Suffering, along wit! t 
from the sharp decline in | 
Uruguay, and to a lesser ext Arg 
tina. Wool’s price record ' 
with other essential commodities 
charted in Business Week's 
New Deal (BW —Jul14°34) 
Wheat Prices Help 
Helping Australia to count 
decline in wool prices is th« 
price of wheat since the be; ng 
the year. Nature came to res 
in this case. It is the drou; 
producing countries of the Nort 
Hemisphere which has cut « 
year drastically (page 26) 
farmers in other regions by tor 
prices up. Argentina and Ca 
are benefiting. 
The Japanese declare “Our weltar 


hangs by a silken thread Toky 


economists explain this by pointing © 
that two-fifths of all farmers are sik 
worm breeders, and that every filth px 


son in Japan depends on the raw si 


industry for a livelihood. The price 
raw silk, already reapproachin; 
pression low at the beginning 0! 
has since then dropped anot! 
Japan blames the depression (\ 
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here are no dull subjects; 
there are only dull writers.’ 
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IGNS like this, variously 
credited to Voltaire, Mon- 
Johnson 
George Horace Lorimer, have 
heen hanging around editorial 
rooms for years. We have one 


K taigne, and 


ourselves, somewhere or other, 
a present from a serious-minded 
rentleman who thought it would 
he a good thing for a bright 
young publication in a dull spot. 


It was. In less than five years, 
Business Week has remade busi- 
ness journalism. Its contribution 
is a certain clarity of thinking, a 
certain economy and orderliness 
of expression in a field which 
used to offer only the 
choice between stodginess and 


poor 


romance, 


We think business is interesting 
—intensely so to those most con- 
cerned in it. We will even admit 
that business is as romantic as 
louder forms of warfare. But 
we don’t think that business is 
mere entertainment, or that the 
writing which reflects it can or 
should be merely entertaining. 


Consequently, Business Wéek 
doesn’t try to be entertaining. 
We can’t, in justice to readers 
who want information and sig- 
nificance, pick out the most spec- 
tacular, or even most interesting, 
events for editorial display, be- 
cause first of all, this particular 
paper must be useful. 


To be useful, Business Week 
therefore includes much that is 
not spectacular, occasionally 
dull. We think this example hap- 
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pened long enough ago to tell 
you about it now without hurt- 
ing anybody's feelings. 

A while back, there appeared in 
our excellent, but 
factual foreign section (romance 
brief 


necessarily 


is expensive by cable) a 
paragraph predicting a dock 
strike in a certain foreign port. 
Out in the West, an alert reader 
found this item not at all dull— 
very exciting in fact, for the 
main ingredient of his product 
was shipped out of that very 
port. 


He got on the cable, ordered a 
shipload of that vital ingredient, 
which was duly dispatched in 
time to avoid the strike. On the 
next contract thereafter, his 
competitor underbid him, got the 
order, and then discovered that 
there was a serious shortage of 
that unmentionable ingredient. 
(It seems there was a strike 
somewhere. ) 


Naturally, the alert gentleman's 
company couldn't sell to its rival 
at a cost lower than to its cus- 
tomer. Eventually, the alert 
gentleman’s company made the 
gadgets, delivered them on its 
rival’s contract. The customer 





paid the low price, the rival paid 
the difference, the 
made the money. 


alert one 


Now that little item was as dull 
as anything you'll find in 
Business Week. If we had been 
running a merely entertaining 
paper, we'd have thrown it out, 
there wasn't anything 
vou could do—with all due re- 
gard to M. Voltaire or Mr. 
Lorimer, or whoever it was—to 
make it entertaining. But we 
couldn't throw it out: we knew 
it would be important to some of 
our readers. (It turned out to 


be pretty entertaining, too.) 


because 


That's what we mean by the use- 
fulness of Business Week. When 
a publication works for 
when it can be read in the office 
without apology, when it be- 
comes a business tool, it has vital 
interest. And it doesn’t make 
much difference whether it's en- 
tertaining. Stock quotations are 
dull, too, unless you're up to 
your neck in Amalgamated 
Ratbiscuit. 


you, 


We can't resist adding that such 
vital reader interest 
Business Week a 
tool for advertisers, particularly 


so for those who have to sell 


makes 


very useful 


vital ingredients in large chunks, 
or whose buying units run into 
lots of money. In other words, 
Business Week is a natural for 
the sale of corporate goods. Our 
readers are pretty important, 
and they spend a lot as individ- 
uals, but they spend many, many 
times that as corporation officers. 
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greatly reduced the buying power of 
Americans who take most of Japan's 
raw silk), and the competition from 
rayon, an increasing volume of which 
is produced in Japan. Both cotton tex- 
tile and rayon production are increasing 
at such a rapid rate in Japan that the 
country is one of the most important 
factors in the world market, but these 
highly mechanized industries have failed 
to absorb enough former raw silk pro- 
ducers to bring relief to that group in 
Japan. 

Skyrocketing rubber prices are hold- 
ing the limelight this year which wool 
— occupied a year ago. Since the 

-ginning of the year, the world’s major 
rubber producers have set up a new re- 
striction scheme. This, with increased 
rubber consumption, has pushed the 
price of rubber up more than 70%. 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies are 
the principal producing regions, but 
British and Dutch plantation owners, 
with the reluctant cooperation of the 
French, will share in the benefits. 
Americans, the world's largest con- 
sumers, are skeptical of the scheme, fear 
that it will force prices to unreasonably 
high levels (BW’—May5’34). 

Europe and the Orient look on jute 
prices as something of a business index 
because the material is so largely used as 
a wrapping material. Economists, how- 
ever, declare the 8% decline in the 
price of the raw material since the be- 
ginning of the year is due to the large 
crop and should not be taken now as 
an active index of business 

Price changes on the more sensitive 
commodities since the beginning of the 
year have been computed by Business 
Week. Percentage changes are com- 
puted on the basis of New York prices 
on Jan. 3 and July 16, 1934, except 
when otherwise indicated. 


COMMODITY PRICE CHANGES 


Increases % Change 
Rubber .. +71 
Dn waacanss +51 
Se ; +33 
Cotton : a : +29 
Hogs, Chicago ‘ +25 
ee , +20 

* Linseed ; +19 
*Cheese, Canadian +17 
SP BE eee “a8 +15 
Sere ae +13 
Copper Like eey es « +9 
Cocoanut oil . ay + 6 

Decreases 
. wine ads 2 
Be ee — 6 

*Jure ... incieenen. ee 
Pe. daaes ye eae —11 
ae cy eawh Pe ne —13 
Wool tops me —18 
Unchanged 
Tobacco 
*Timber, Swedish 
* Petroleum 
Zinc 
*London, Jan. 3 and July 4, 1934 





Dollar Wheat—Real or Mirage? 


Our wheat, now 15c. to 20c. above world prices, wi!) ad. 


vance another 20c. if domestic shortage develops. 


Or 


world prices will advance if U. S. wheat is needed abroad. 


REAPPEARANCE of dollar wheat for the 
more distant deliveries in consequence 
of two successive crop shortages = 
up a number of interesting questions. 
Of outstanding importance to the con- 
sumer is whether imports, over the 42¢ 
tariff, will become necessary. Though 
the 484 million bu. crop, estimated for 
1934, is 400 million bu. below the aver- 
age output from 1927 to 1931, and is 
fully 150 million bu. below domestic 
requirements, there is little probability 
of imports of wheat because of the ac- 
cumulated carryover. The probability 
is that the carryover will now be re- 
duced from 390 million bu. to normal 
proportions of about 150 million bu. 
The Durum wheat crop, now esti- 
mated at about 6.5 million bu. (normal 
crop, 40 million bu.), is insufficient for 
domestic production of macaroni. The 
deficiency will come from Canada. 
Ordinarily, Canada imports from us an- 
nually a small quantity of soft wheats 
for pastry flour, which would offset our 
imports of Durum, but in recent years 
has bought from Australia instead. Re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements between Can- 
ms and the United States might arrange 
for the exchange of these two types. 





Has dollar wheat come to st XK \ 
wheat advance further or ar 
price levels illusory? These 
are complicated by the domesti: 
and demand, by foreign pro 
the possibility of exports, and | 
prices. July wheat in Chicag 
ent around 97¢, compares wit ; 
Winnipeg. . I 
Hence American wheat price t 
quite a bit out of line wit 
prices. Before we can expor 
domestic prices must come 
world prices rise. This exp! 
wheat prices here are so errat If 
genuine domestic shortage 
velop, then the United Stat 
prices must advance fully 4 ( 
amount of the tariff) over wor 
On the other hand, if our s! 
duced carryover is to be used 
ports, then prices inside and out 
United States must come mor 
into alignment. 
Prospects for a rise in price 


/ 


the United States therefore must \ \ 


/ 


amined in the light of the 
position of wheat the world over 1 
following table (in millions of bu.) 
a résumé of the 1934 estimated pro 


E ” 


HOME COIN PHONE—This new pay telephone (for local calls only) is going in 
private Berlin homes, is expected to prove popular with thrifty families. 
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the northern hemisphere, com- 


Li 


th 1931, a normal year: 


93] 1934 


States 932 184 
C: 321 350 
M 16 10 
( tal Europe (25 
es) 1,396 1,331 
N Atrica (4 coun 
' 115 119 
Asia (4 countries) 387 4100 
(36 countries) 3,167 2,694 
Production in the northern hemi- 
sphere, at 2.7 billion bu., is 470 million 
than the normal 1931-32 crop 
[he 1933 crop was also short 150 mil- 


lion In 23 European countries 
lone, the decline this year is 340 mil- 
on bu. below 1933. But the wheat 


is offset by the carryover, the | 


result of surplus production in preceding 
irs. In France, the carryover of 90 


lion bu. will make up for the 45| 


llion bu. reduction. Germany, under 
most rigid rationing system and by 
ting a collection scheme in imita- 
tion of the hated Soviets, may have 
suficient to tide her over. Italy will | 

to import a small amount. Bel 

will need around 40 million bu., 

1 the Netherlands 25 million bu 

The Surplus Producers 

Among the surplus-producing coun 

s, the Canadian crop, at 350 million 

, is fully up to normal and Canadian 

rryover 1s double that of last year 
[he Argentine wheat position from the 
tandpoint of price is precarious. She 
has broken faith in her international 
greement with Canada, United States, 
nd Australia to limit exports. This has 
been almost forced on her. But she has 
not accumulated colossal stocks of wheat 
with great damage to the world price 
structure. Absence of storage facilities 
made such a course impossible. The 
Argentine agreement was entered into 
when it was believed that she would 
have a less-than-normal crop, whereas 

actual crop at 256 million bu. was 
well above normal 

The other important southern hemi 
sphere crop is that of Australia, which, 

160 million bu., was 50 million bu. 

low normal. 

[he surplus-producing countries last 
year exported 628 million bu., and de- 
hciency countries imported about 633 
million bu. In the preceding year the| 
corresponding figures were 808 against | 
802. Present indications are that in- | 
ternational trade during 1934-35 may | 
be considerably larger than last year be- 
ise of the shortage of crops in the 
ficiency countries. This would augur 
fa bullish price movement but it is 

n too early to say whether world 
prices, in consequence of the disappear- 

of unwieldy carryovers, will ap- 
proach those of the United States. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ROT-PROOF, EVEN OVER GROUND 
FLOOR CONCRETE!.. 


Here was a problem! A basement room with con 
crete floor. Dampness had even caused baseboards 



















to rot in spots. Room was needed badly! 
Mastipave was laid . . . problem instantly solved ! 
For four years, during the rainy season, water has 
stood in one corner of the room but the Masti 
pave has not been injured remains good-look 
ing through it all! Rot-proof . . . vermin-proof 

slip-proof, even when wet ... no other floor 


covering could have tackled this job successfully 
Write for Booklist BW 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC THE COTT-A-LAP < 
475 Bronnen St., San Francisco, Calif Somerville, New Jersey 
aac Branches in Principal Cities 


THE LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


TIPAVE 


eee 

















WHERE THE NEW DEAL FAILED 


Biggest failure of the Administration program was its inability 
to revive the flow of private capital into new investment. This 
week, Business Week’s Audit of the New Deal weighs the re- 
strictions on finance. Next week, the results of banking reform. 
For a clear picture of what has happened and what's ahead, 
with the necessary background, read “Auditing the New Deal’’ 
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Business Abroad 





Political uncertainties unsettle business. Germany, com- 
pletely isolated and facing an economic crisis, watched 
closely. French confidence in Doumergue wavers. Com- 
pany profits make good record in Britain and Japan. 


Kurope 
EvuROPEAN News Bureau (Wireless )— 
Politics dominate the scene in Europe 
this week. Business is retarded by the 
uncertainties. 

All spring Hitler’s rabid nationalism 
has been a mounting source of worry, 
the most potent factor behind the war 
scare. Since the Berlin crisis of two 
weeks ago, fear has shifted to the pos- 
sibility of economic collapse in Germany 
which, if allowed to happen, would 
plunge Germany into chaos and_ all 
Europe into trouble. If there is a crisis, 
it is expected to come to a head in the 
next three months. Europe is watch- 
ing every move and is likely to come to 
the rescue of Germany, even financially, 
it it is necessary to prevent economic 
collapse. The threat of internal col- 
lapse in the Reich and the unexpected 
success of the regional security pact 
idea of the French have radically 
changed the situation in a short time. 

Business everywhere is more than 
seasonally hesitant, but politics are ad- 
mittedly the retarding factor. With 
parliaments adjourned until late fall, 
there is likely to be no sudden change 
unless it is precipitated by Germany. 


Germany 


Moratorium and restrictions stop 
gold drain. Crop failure threat- 
ens winter food supply; fodder 
shortage rouses fears of immedi- 
ate slaughter of vast herds. 
Bertin (Wireless)—There were fav- 
orable as well as unfavorable develop- 
ments in Germany’s economic crisis this 
week. 

The stability of the gold holdings of 


the Reichsbank (following the drain 
which has continued seriously for 


months and which carried the gold cover 
to about 2%) and the decline, in May, 
in the imports of raw materials indi- 
cate that the government’s embargoes 
on various products and the severe re- 
strictions on foreign exchange are be- 
ginning to operate. Added to this, the 
moratorium on service payments on the 
country’s foreign debt—except for con- 
cessions which have been made to numer- 
ous European holders of Young and 
Dawes bonds—has made a marked im- 
provement in the statistical position. 
Seriously counteracting this is the 
crop shortage. Potatoes have already 
been rushed into the country to meet 
daily demands. Surplus stocks of most 
grains, carried over from last year, are 
expected to cover the greater part of 
the deficiency except for fodder. This 
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situation is critical for the shortage is 
expected to cause mass slaughtering of 
cattle very unless remedied. 

The government is dealing firmly with 
the situation. Crop prices are being 
fixed to prevent profiteering (page 24). 
Further, crops are being commandeered 
by the government. Food rationing 
may be necessary betore the winter is 
over. Germany, in many recent moves, 
is following practices established by the 
Soviets. Even all these moves to pre- 
vent a crisis have failed to remove the 
fears of the public, which is buying 
stores of necessities whenever they can 
be secured. 

Bitter Controversy 

Germans are as bitter in their resent- 
ment over the American attitude on the 
Young and Dawes default as the Ameri- 
cans are over the German action. To 
the Germans, the fact that they have 
deposited in marks the amount due to 
service these bonds is evidence of good 
faith. Hence their refusal to accept tax 
payments into the trustee account. To 
the Americans, the appeal for the op- 
portunity to sell more of their goods in 
the United States in order to create 
dollar exchange seems, at this stage, 
to be beside the point. The reaction on 
United States business of restricted 
German imports, however, is beginning 
to be felt and may bring about new 
trade discussions. The whole question 
is overshadowed for the time being, evi- 
dently, by the feeling abroad and in 
certain quarters in Germany that an 
internal crisis is imminent. Intent ob- 
servers in Berlin did not fail to notice 


soon 


that when special powers were con- 
ferred on the Ministers of Economics, 
Food, and Finance to cope with the 


crisis, these enabling acts were limited 
to Sept. 30. This seems to indicate that 
the government itself regards the next 
three months as the most critical as 
far as business developments in Ger- 
many are concerned. 
Boycott Wanes 

The boycott of department stores, 

whether Jewish or not, enforced shortly 


after the Nazi revolution, was never 
particularly popular with the buying 
public. German department stores, 
nevertheless, have registered heavy 


losses since the Nazis came to power. 
In some months, sales dropped as much 
as 25% below the previous year. 


Since the beginning of 1934, declines’ 


have gradually diminished. May figures 
were analyzed by business with par- 
ticular interest because they clearly 
showed the turn of the tide. Depart- 
ment stores sales exceeded, for the first 
time, the respective figures of 1933 by 
3.8%. It should, however, be considered 
that in May 1933 the boycott campaigr: 


was at its height and the j; 
indicates that department 


Fr: 


ginning to recover at least Paris 
ground lost during the pri “ie 
Significantly, food divisi ation 
fered most. Their sales man) 
show a loss of 6.1%, ¢ Bart 


1933, but the April loss ra 

Total retail sales in Ma 
a gain of 11% over 1933 
fifth of this increase 
higher prices and four-fift! 
volume of sales. 


Great Britain Tl 


London worried by labor trouble 
in U.S. Larger company profit, 


Lonpon (Cable )—Britain 
perturbed over labor devel 
the United States. The st: 
Francisco, and serious threat ring 
began to create anxiety only 
don noted that Wall Street j 
respond to the apparent e 
vance in the United Stat 
reasons that Americans art 
alarmed over the general lab 
Added to the setback whic 
in Europe following the Ge 
a break in the upward tr 
United States would be set 
London is checking up 
results as fast as they becor 
Foreign trade is good, but 
gloomy note in the sudden 
the visible adverse balanc 
Exports were larger than last 
machinery, woolens, and 
showing the largest gains 
timber, raw cotton, wool 
ferrous metals were 
greater than a year ago 
Profits Rise 
British Ford reports that 
business, particularly in the tr 
sion, is improving. Imperial 
selling through chain store 
profits of £103,000 in contrast 
of £6,400 in the same period 
This is a good example of the 
in retail purchasing power. 1 
panies reporting larger net pro! 
fiscal year just ending includ 
Persian Oil, J. & P. Coats, B 
Drug, Edmundson’s Electric 
“Shell” Transport. The Lond 


, omist, in its current issue, r¢ 


trend of company profits: 


No. of 
Com- 
pante 
January 122 
February ....... 209 
rer 216 
a eer. 188 
May 251 
a wmiesend 201 20.44 


Only shipbuilders report sm 
no, profits. Furness, Withy & C 
shipbuilders and operators, for ' 
time in 40 years have passed thi 
dend. Though profits are dow 
slightly below last year, the unc 
of government aid is causing t 
pany to increase its reserves. 3 
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France 


Paris speculates on france devalu- 
ation. comes to terms with Ger- 
many, maintains confidence in 


Barthou foreign diplomacy. 


reless )—Premier Doumergue 
roadcast a radio speech along 

in lines. While he is adored 
rage Frenchman who admits 
doing his utmost to straighten 
French economic situation, faitl 
lity to existing cir- 
is growing less each day. 
his latest speech was heard or 
the entire population, rentes 
next day and speculators again 
tive interest in gold mining 

r undoubtedly, though the 
ire as determined as ever to 
tine gold standard, the words by 
naud in his recent speech fav- 
valuation are beginning to take 


combat 


ubles 
ofits, 


ance. 
to this spreading skep- 
he 3 billion franc government 
elling well, with the prospect 
ll be entirely taken up in a very 


Trade with Germany 
s Germany's moratorium = on 
Dawes bonds, Paris—along 
creditor capitals—has been 
negotiations with Berlin. 
huge unfavorable trade balance 


Reich, Paris was in a position 


iten a clearing settlement, with 
force behind it. Germans 
evreed to negotiate the matter 


igreement embodying the fol- 
ree main features has virtually 


ncluded: France agrees to buy 
German goods to (1) balance 
goods sold to Germany; (2) 
est and amortization on the 


| Dawes loans held in France; 

create a balance (above these 

ents) of 200 million franc 

from trade reports in the last 
it is likely that Germany’s 
rance will reach 200 million 

iv rise to 500 millions. 
Foreign Tactics 

all week has been speculating 


uccess of the Barthou visit to 
which seemed at first such a 
success but which looked less 


ilar when true opinions were ex- 
by British industrialists and 
A. L. Jeune, .one of the 
French financial writers, 
up what is coming to be ac- 
is the [ the best in- 


wn 


attitude of 
| Frenchmen, in his column in the 
Vidi: “Between London and Paris 
5 a gentlemen’s agreement, 
English the gentlemen’s agree- 
should signify ‘That which is 
nient to Great Britain ought auto- 


lly to be agreeable to France,’ 
other people also.” Neverthe- 
there 1s considerable satisfaction 


Sarthou’s moves toward an East- 

Locarno are meeting with some 

s and that Germany is genuinely 

thed at the prospect of being com- 

y surrounded by blocs of countries 
to maintain the status quo 
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Wide World 
Admiral 
Okada was Japan’s choice for Premier 
when a scandal in the Treasury forced 
the previous cabinet to resign. 


TOKYO’S NO. 1 MAN 


Latin America 


Purchasing power reflects higher 
commodity prices. Brazil gets 
new constitution and President. 


Chile joins world nitrate sales 
cartel. 
EXEcUTIVEs in the United States con- 


tinue to watch Latin American economi 
improvement closely. Mounting coffee, 
sugar, cotton, wheat, and corn prices at 
having an effect on the buying powe1 
of the Latin nations. From Argentina 
it was reported during the week that au 
tomobile sales are mounting so rapidly 
that manufacturers are having difficulty 
making deliveries promptly. Brazil is 
benefiting from a boom in home industry 
and from better export returns for cot 
fee. Business with Cuba is slack but par- 
tially due to the fact that traders are 
awaiting the terms of the reciprocal 
trade agreement with the United States 
which is expected some time in the next 
few weeks. Imports from the United 
States are already improving over last 
year’s low. 

Brazil’s outlook has brightened con 
siderably with the easing of the political 
situation. The new constitution has been 
adopted, Dr. Vargas has been made first 
President under the new constitution 
(for 4 years), and technical advisers 
have been appointed to assist cabinet 
officials in the more effective planning 
of the country’s future. Rio de Janeiro 
calls them Brazil’s “brain trust.” 

Chile expects to profit from the agree 
ment reached last week in Europe be- 
tween members of the European Syn- 


thet Nitrate ( tel and t ‘ 
itural nitrate vl i t 
tir of their product " t 
resale te At ot —-— 
a t nervotiato I ia t 
ussing a reciprocal trad é 
by which Ru will rree to ta 
Chilean copper, nitrate, hides, and wool 
return tor sales to Chile of oil and 
electric light bulbs 


“" a! 

Far East 

West Coast strike and German re- 
strictions hit Japanese business. 
Government may subsidize 
senger car, as well as truck, in- 
dustry. Japanese machinery firm 
plans rayon plant in India. 


pas- 





[He domestic political ituation i 
Japan is brighter this week, but the bu 
ness outlook is still clouded by the low 
price tarmet ire receiving for th 

coons (page 24), by various import 
restrictions abroad (particularly in G 

iny), and bv tl West Coast strike 
the United Stat which has 1 
Japanese shipping to seek cargo i 
the Asiatic track 

Germany's prohibition on th t 
ot soy beat iffects almost ¢ 
Japanese shipping and the Manchul 
farmer The quota system whicl 
been announced by jamaica, 1 low 
Britain’s resort to the quota system 
protect her textile markets in the col 
onies, is a severe blow to Japanese n 
dustry. The quota, effective since Ma 
is based on import in the 1927-31 
period, when Jay in had not vet found 
her stride in the export field. Compared 
with shipments to Jamaica of 9,772,690 
yds. in 1933, the quota is 375,000 yd 

\ home, bonds are still slightly of 
following the political shift. The st 
average for the week was slightly of 
though still well above the level a ye 
ago. Among the commodities, raw lk 


was irregular and weak, rice was ea 


cotton was up, but cotton yarn was off 
harply. Sugar quotations were off on 
the probability that the country would 
be forced to accept larger shipment 
from Java following the trade agre 


ment now being worked out at Batavia 
Industry Booming 
Industrial production is seasonally b 
low the April peak, but activity is main- 
tained in the iron, steel, coal, 


industries, and the general index of pro 


and pap 


duction is still more than 10°% ahead ot 
last vear and 50% ahead of the 1927 
average. Profits are also mounting. Th 


‘ 
Bureau 


Mitsubishi 
in a report just released, points out that 


Economic Research 


net profits are mounting, that only 4% 
of the 354 companies reporting to then 
showed a deficit in the last half of 1933 


In the same period, 81 companies in 
creased their dividend, 14 restored divi 
dends, 156 failed to make any chang 
Americans and Japanese alike watched 
closely for government moves following 
the announcement in the local press that 
the government is planning to provid 
subsidies for Japanese auto 
mobile manufacturers 


passenger 
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— Recent 


CHEMICAL 


Developments 
Vil 


1. PROTECTION FOR PAPER MILLS 
Resistance to acids, alkalies, chlorine, 
bleaching solutions, and humidity, makes 
Tornesit solutions made from the new 
chlorinated rubber product, a valuable 
base for protective coatings used in the 
pulp and paper industry. It adheres well 
to wood, metals, and concrete. 


2. LIQUID SOAPS & DISINFECTANTS 
Because they have valuable detergent 
and antiseptic properties, Hercules Steam- 
distilled Pine Oils are used in steadily 
increasing quantities by manufacturers 
of liquid soaps and disinfectants. 


3. FLEXIBLE WATERPROOF CLOTH 
While nitrocellulose lacquer can be used 
to stiffen and waterproof fabrics, certain 
types, properly applied, leave the fabric 
both waterproof and pliable. 


4. AN IMPROVED CORE BINDER 
When Truline Binder is used with linseed 
oil, an appreciable increase in the 
strength of cores is obtained. A chart 
has been prepared showing the tensile 
strength of cores made with varying per- 
centages of these two products, 


5. FOR OUTDOOR SIGNS 
A new cellulose material has been devel- 
oped from which a clear lacquer can be 
made which will stand exposure on 
outdoor signs. 


6. FOR RESINS HARD TO DISSOLVE 
The high solvent power of Solvenol No. | 
recommends it as a solvent for diffi- 
cultly soluble resins. Manufacturers of 
synthetic resin varnishes find that this 
product holds resins and oils in stable 
combination and reduces the precipita- 
tion of driers or soaps formed by the 
interaction of basic pigments with acid 
vehicles. 


7. NEW THINNER LOWERS COSTS 
Hercules No. 22 Thinner is a very low 
priced, water-white, liquid mixture of 
terpene hydrocarbons (pinene and di- 
pentene) and petroleum hydrocarbons. The 
terpene hydrocarbons are essentially 
the same as those in steam-distilled wood 
turpentine, and their range of content is 
from 75% to 65%. Paint and varnish man- 
ufacturers are replacing successfully mix- 
tures of petroleum distillates and turpen- 
tine with Hercules No. 22 Thinner for 
thinning paints, varnishes, and enamels. 
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More detailed information on any 
of the above subjects may be se- 
cured by filling in this coupon. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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ernment subsidies have been given ex- 
clusively to makers of trucks. Authori- 
ties of the War Ministry and the Na- 
tional Resource Bureau, who are back- 
ing the plan, suggest also that the gov- 
ernment raise the tariff on import parts 
of automobiles if necessary to aid the 
plan. This would reduce the competing 
power of Ford and General Motors, 
both of which have large assembly 
plants in Japan (BIl’—Jun23’34) sup- 
plying the bulk of the market. 

Only a little less interesting is the 
rumor that an Osaka machinery manu- 
facturing firm—the Kotobuki Seisaku 
Kaisha—is planning to build a rayon 
plant in India under joint investment 
with Indian capitalists. This would be 
one of the first moves by Japan to build 
foreign branch plants other than in 


| China, and is a direct result of the recent 


trade battle between the British and 
Japanese textile industry over the In 
dian market which resulted in a victory 
for the British. Japan retains a portion 
of the market but on a vastly restricted 
basis. According to first announce- 
ments, the company plans to supply 2000 
rayon weaving looms, besides a number 
of expert technicians. 


Canada 


Ottawa unlikely to offer new loan 
in New York market. Transcon- 
tinental chain of airdromes not 
finished until 1935. Government 
cuts salaries of utilities executives. 


OtTTrawa—Canada will be in the money 
markets with a loan of about $400 mil 
lions or $500 millions within the next 
few months. The federal Department 
of Finance is now making preliminary 
preparations for the issue but no defi 
nite decisions have been reached. The 
amount of the flotation, the markets in 
which it will be offered, and the terms 
will depend the condition of the 
markets during the next two or three 
months. Obligations falling due this year 
amount to $300 millions or more, while 
the unemployment relief expenditures 
and the Canadian National Railways 
and general account deficits have to be 
taken care of. A July, 1933, issue of 
$60 millions of 4° Dominion notes falls 
due in New York on Oct. 1. 

The entire issue may be confined to 
Canada, but part of it may be offered 
in London where this country has been 
doing its recent financing. In any case, 
nothing more than the $60 millions of 
New York maturities are likely to be 
raised in the United States, and even 
these may be taken care of at home. 
Owing to the experience of the period 
following Great Britain’s abandonment 
of the gold standard in 1931, during 
which premiums up to 20% had to be 
paid on capital and interest obligations 
in New York, there has been a disposi- 
tion in Canada to avoid as far as pos- 
sible further financing in the United 
States. With exchange now fairly level, 
there is no good reason for raising the 
funds to discharge this year’s maturity 
in New York, provided the home mar- 


on 





ket is favorable. A prospect 
reduction in the bank inter: 
savings accounts from the p; 
encourages the outlook for 
loan. 
Vast Airdrome Program 

A sign of improved emplo 
ditions is a difficulty being « 
by the National Defence de; 
securing laborers for work 0; 
struction of the transcontine: 
of airdromes and landing fx 
progress. This project, 
over a year ago, is now well 
but natural difficulties 


enc 


Northern Ontario will prevent 
pletion this year as was anti 
will take probably another t 
N et 
the 


finish the work. Through 
tario the air line follows 
National transcontinental 
country is rocky and unck 
suitable ground for runways 
to find. The prairie sectior 
well completed, but the secti: 
the mountains of Alberta 

Columbia has yet to 
Landing fields are being cor 
points about 25 30 miles 


be Cal 


<) to | 
the country, and these will be 
with runways and beacons oj: 
individual generating plant 
guidance of night flvers. Thi 
been carried on as a relief pr 
the cost of labor has 
spring and summer the worst 
mosquitos and bush flies the 1 
trv has experienced in years ] 
up operations and discourag 
from entering the bush. Infe 
attacks by flies have proved 

Upon the completion of th 
airdromes and landing fields 
ernment will establish a regu! 
continental air service or et 
private interests to undertak 
ture. This is expected to stir 
ing activity in Canada, slacken 
recent years owing to curta 
state expenditure on civil and 
aviation. 


been 


Socializing Salaries 

A complete shakeup in the or 
tion of Ontario’s Hydro estab! 
followed within 24 hours of th 
tion in office of Provincial 
Mitchell Hepburn’s new Liber 
ernment. The old 3-man co 
headed by the Hon. R. J. © 
been replaced by a Liberal c 
of which the chairman is a fort 
of the Toronto Globe, Stewart |! 
Only the chairman of the new by 
sion is paid salaty and his $1 of 
half the salary of the former cl 
The other two commissioners art 
bers of the government and set 
out salary. Chief Engineer F 
$30,000 a year, has been forced 
sign, and 45 other headquart 
cials and engineers have been ¢ 
notice with the intimatton tl! 
of them may stay on at reduced 

The new government also 
placed the 2-man board with 
amounting to $22,000 which cor 
the provincial liquor control busi: 
a l-man board at $10,000. The ¢ 
manager and other officials ar 
dismissed. 


sanbor 
the 


Seri 
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Clear Coffee 


Coffee Industries Committee finds 
evidence against Chase & Sanborn 
of Standard Brands inadequate. 


months ago the Coffee Indus- 

; Committee found itself caught in a 
(BW’—May12'34) after it had 

ven forth bravely to prove that 
Stat | Brands, Inc., had violated the 
fee code (#265:BW—Feb24 34), 
had sold Chase & Sanborn coffee at less 
than cost and engaged in destructive 
price competition. Today it is waving 
le of f victory, although when exam- 
by experts, aforesaid beartrap shows 
wiggling out the committee left 

f its skin behind. 

In announcing that the compliance 
division considers the case as adjusted, 
NRA states that hearings on the viola- 
ns were held, that sales below cost 

been made “as measured by the 

ts of cost approved by the admin- 
trator,” but that inadequate evidence 
was presented to support the charge of 


| 


pr itting 
Reasons for Dismissal 
The Coffee Industries Committee has 
no more to say about violations, states 











sat the “decision” was based on: (1) 
Standard Brands’ assurance of compli- 

(2) the fact that respondent is| 
ow cooperating with the code author- | 


ity; (3) that the respondent had already | 
ffered very considerable loss in money | 


nd in business on account of the active) Bim 
| 


prosecution of this case. 

Standard Brands, Inc., is taking the 
natter philosophically. Traver Smith, 
ts vice-president, in a letter to the code | § 
uthority states that the cost of the case, 

h in actual expenditure and general 
effect on its business has been great, but | | 
hopes that “this cost may contribute to} 
1 —— of code operation, and, | 

refore, toward betterment of condi- | 
tions within the industry.” 

However, manufacturers of other! 
branded and advertised products are 

wrought up about it. They saw 
good faith and reputation of Stand- 
td Brands, Inc., attacked and the pub- 
eptance and sales of Chase & 
Sanborn coffee dangerously interrupted 
by the committee’s release of publicity | 
of serious charges that had not yet been | 
substantiated, and—as it turned out— 
uld not have been proved. 
No Early Publicity 

They hold that responsible concerns 
should not remain exposed to such in- 
istice and the losses resulting there- 
trom, and suggest that NRA by execu- 
tive order should prescribe a rocedure 

iolations similar to that followed by 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
Keeps the names of concerns complained 
against a secret until some duly consti- 
meg has satisfied itself reason- 

use for the complaint exists. 
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LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD 





126,650 more electric 
customers are served now 
by the Associated Gas & 
Electric System than in 
1928... Rural Extensions 
have improved service in scores 
of small communities, and in 
New York alone have contributed 
to the increase of more than 
70,000 customers ... New 
Constructionexpenditurestotal 
$88,677,000 since 1928. 

In view of the years of depres- 
sion this in of service to 
customers is notable. More needs 
to be done. But new capital 
cannot be raised when present 
investments are threatened by 
taxation, rate reductions, and re- 
strictive legislation. 

The Associated Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Debt Capitaliza- 
tion aims to protect investors who 
made this record possible. 
ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM °)2r°s""2” 

New York 





AIR EXPRESS 
UNITED AIR LINES 


rates, information phone 
= Express Div., Railway — 
Agency ot any United Air Lines office 
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with this 3-mile-a- 
minute delivery — 







becomes a 
Giant or a Pigmy 





through Mallory magic. At a twist from 
your fingers the volume control in your 
radio makes his voice tiny—or tremendous. 


YAXLEY Volume controls produced by 


the Yaxley Manufacturing Company, a divi- 
sion of P. R. Mallory & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, are used as standard equipment by 
America’s leading radio 
manufacturers. 


-Chicago.. 
134 hrs.— $4.74 (for 5 ibe.)s 
Los Angeles- New York... 
20% brs. — $5.50; Chicago- 
New York... 4 hrs. 55 min. 
—$2.14. 


One express receipt cov- 
ers Natien-wide Air, 
Alr-Rail Service over 
United's multt-motor 
passenger-express planes. 
Prepaid, Coll. or C. O. D. 
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Money and the Markets 


Treasury dips into gold fund, expands silver purchases; 
RFC Chairman Jones negotiates interest cut in B.&O. 
bonds, and sale of New York City securities. Exchange 
Commission completes personnel, considers registration 


requirements. 


Money and Banking 


Tue Treasury has again resumed use 
of its free gold, depositing gold certifi- 
cates with the Reserve Banks, lifting 
member bank deposits and reserves. Cash 
subscriptions to the June 15 financing 
raised the Treasury’s deposits with the 


Reserve Banks, provided the funds 
needed to meet expenditures without 
recourse to gold. But during the week 


of July 11 the general account of the 
U. S. Treasurer was reduced by $89 


millions to $63 millions and the Treas- 


ury decided to deposit $28 millions of 
gold certificates. 

In addition to the money carried on 
deposit with the Reserve Banks, the 


Treasury has large deposits with com 
mercial banks. These funds have been 
drawn down only slightly during recent 
weeks but larger withdrawals are ex 
pected during the weeks to come. In 
other words, bankers anticipate that the 
Treasury will meet expenditures arising 
prior to the September financing partly 
from its commercial bank balances, 
partly by expanding its Reserve Bank 
deposits through further drafts upon its 
free gold supply. Should this prove to 
be the case, individual and corporate 
deposits will show a= sharp increase. 





Lhe possibility that silver would also 
become an important factor in expand- 
ing deposits and reserves was brought 
nearer this week with the report that 
the government of India had sold to the 


Treasury 100 million ounces of silver 
at 49¢ per ounce with insurance and 
freight paid to New York. Although 


not confirmed, the report received wide 
acceptance since it is well known that 
India has been trying for years to re- 
duce her overlarge hoard of the metal 
and America is equally anxious to buy. 

India, it will be remembered, pur- 
chased some 200 million ounces of silver 
from the United States during the wai 
to support the convertibility of the 
rupee into silver. In 1926 the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, in recommending the gold bul- 
lion standard, also advised that the 
ernment, over a 10-year period, reduce 
its stock of the metal from the 292 mil 
lion fine ounces then held to 86 million 
fine ounces. This recommendation was 
adopted as a policy of the government 
and sales have continued right down to 
the present. Notwithstanding these sales, 
a large net return of rupees from circu- 
lation has replaced much of this metal 
so that holdings, on the first of this year, 
nearly as large as in 1926. 


oe . 
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were 


The purchase of 100 1 
by the U. S. Treasury woul 
amount acquired in the 
drive. It would require, un 
ent policy, the 
in new silver 
make the backing for an 
millions at the legal limit 
each ounce purchased. T] 
therefore, would have an $s 
“profit” on this tran 
might use at any time. 

The Bureau of Engraving 
ing is working hard to produ 
certificates required under th 
deliveries of some $828,000 d 
cates has just been made, ar 
tion, $12 millions in $5 certi! 
be turned out during July 
duction of tens scheduled t 
August and twenties in Septe 
Bureau hopes to expand its out 
ciently to cover all the 
Treasury might purchase 
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Bonds 


Bonps were softer this week 
except utilities recording ke 
within the separate 








groups t] 






were centered mainly in the 
ulative issues, investment 
off only fractionally. Witl 





as high as it is today sn 







such as this are expected b 
dealers, who point out that 
been quite a little profit-takir 





part of banks and financial 
This movement, they 
the marketing of new issu 
funds obtained from the sal 
reinvested. 
Among the 
soon to appear 
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millions Baltimore & Ohio 
44s. As originally planned the 
“was to have consisted of $25 
to be placed through Kuhn, 
o. at a gross cost to the road 
But at this point RFC Chair- 
1 Jesse Jones intervened, stating that 
road with good security should 
ver 5% for tunds and offering to 
$17.5 millions B.&O. notes on that 


251) 


— 


\ 
wx ( 


negotiations that followed this 
ent have led to the adoption of a 
licy by RFC, which will in effect 
cushion under railroad bankers 
has been demonstrated that the 
t is willing to absorb such issues 
lower interest basis. The ar- 
nt now is for Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Spever & Co., acting as agents of 
l, to sell the 44s at par and 
interest. The bankers will re- 
c for expenses and commission, 
ng B.&O. the money at a gross 
470%. In the event the bankers 
to sell all the issue at this 
he unsold portion will be taken 
RFC at the bankers’ cost—99% 
of the notes. The 
risk in making this 
the funds to be ob- 
$25.5 millions will 
| to RFC for a loan 
amount due Aug. 10. In other 
RFC could take half the issue 
the outlay of additional money 
4.70% on the notes instead 
as at present on the loan. 
Jones has also been helpful in 
ing for the disposal of the $70 
New York City bonds left on 
hands when the bids from a 
inking syndicate were rejected 
ek as low. Although he 
it the RFC had no authority 
ise or underwrite the issue, 
offered to act as mediator 
the mayor and the bankers. In 
pacity he succeeded in bringing 
irties onto common ground with 
it that the bankers in the origi- 
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nal syndicate have agreed to purchase 
$58 millions of the city’s bonds—but of 
a shorter maturity than those offered 
before—at an average interest rate of 
3.81%. Another group has purchased 
$12 millions city 10-month corporate 
stock at 14%. This brings the average 
cost of the financing to 3.75% in place 
ot the 4.0365% basis bid at the original 
offering. 


Stocks 


Stocks opened this week badly, but 
managed to recover some of the lost 
ground in later sessions. Trading, how- 
ever, fell off with the advance, indicating 
that the public is not yet ready to fol 
low the market upward. In fact the 
inability to keep trading active is caus- 
ing more concern to Wall Street at 
present than the movement of price 
Speculative interest, it appears, is turn 
ing more to commodities, investment 
interest to bonds and preterred stocks. 
Needless to say the Securities Exchange 
Act is held responsible for the loss in 
brokerage business. 

Chairman Kennedy of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is rapidly 
completing his organization. Announce 
ments made this week included the 
names of Judge John J. Burns, a forme 
Harvard professor and the youngest man 
to sit on the Superior Court bench in 
Massachusetts, general counsel; 
Baldwin B. Bane, who had been chiet 
of the FTC securities division, as execu 
tive assistant in charge of all coordina 
tion activities; and William O. Douglas, 
Yale law professor, as head of the de 
partment of reorganization, which will 
have charge of all investigations and 
surveys that Congress may call for. 

David Saperstein, chief associate 
counsel for Ferdinand Pecora in the 
Senate Banking investigation, was ap- 
pointed head of the stock market trading 
division. This division will watch the 
market for indications of pool opera 


as 


tions or other manipulative devices 
hibited by the law, handle complaints of 
such and otherwise police 
the exchanges. The examination divi- 
sion will be headed by Donald Mont- 
gomery, now with the securities division 
of the FTC 

Mr. Kennedy is 


pro- 


operations, 


proceeding promptly 
to design the registration form to be 
used by the exchanges. He met this 
week with representatives ot a number 
of accounting and statistical to 
determine what information to for 
and the simplest and least expensive 
method for the exchanges to supply it 

Even more important to the public 
and the corporations concerned will be 
the next the torm of registration 
required under Section 12 of the Act 
This section provides that no security 
may be traded in on any exchange unles 
the issuer files an application both wit! 
the exchange and the commission, And 
regardless of the desires of the chairman 
for simplicity this application will of 
necessity be a very detailed affair Phe 
law gives some leeway to the commis 
sion in drawing up the form of appli- 
cation, but dictates a large nuiaber of 
items that must included. It is be 
lieved that many corporation executive 
will prefer to lose their listing rather 
than give this information, and it i 
almost certain that many foreign gov 
ernments and corporations will refu 
to comply with this provision. Whether 
these delisted securities may be trad | 
over-the-counter is a ruling that must 
by the new commission 
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“Aterse ARE THOUSANDS OF SAFE, 
COMFORTABLE, AIR FREE MILES AHEAD 


Flying does not involve the hazard and tech- 
nical complications that many people think 
it does. One need not be an expert aviator to 
enjoy the thrilling sensation of air freedom. 
People with no previous air training have 
learned, to their complete surprise, to fly their 
own Stinson “Reliant” enclosed cabin planes 
with no greater effort and with as much safety 
as they learned to drive a motor car. 

The stability and built in stamina of Stinson 
planes has carried owners hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles in pertect safety. 
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ern aurplanes. Here us prac 
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‘Commodity Markets 














\LL components of the wholesale com- 
index declined during the week 


modity 


millions 


been extended until Sept. 1, 
due 


the Commodity 


except farm products, which advanced Corp. is expected to be repaid 
fractionally. Foods, hides, textiles, fuel Cotton prices have topped 
and light, metals, building material, deliveries, showing the cumulat 
chemicals, and house furnishings are of the government’s acreag: 
lower, reducing the wholesale commod- program. Acreage is expect 
ity index 2 points to 74.5, higher by reduced further by the custo: 
10% than the same week last year. donment of 500,000 acres. 
The Chicago Board of Trade has Cattle prices were weak 


wrested from the 


New York Stock Ex- 


large government purchases, 


change the distinction of being the most continued heavy movement 
important trading center in the country. cattle to market. Hogs hav: 
In dollar value = trading for the last 40¢ and 50¢ on all grades 
2 months, New York bows to Chicago. ment officials privately say 
In May, transactions on the Board of AAA program for corn a: 
Trade aggregated $983 millions, while “likely to move hog prices vy 
the Exchange limped along with aggre-  tacularly later.” 
gate value of the securities bought and Hides Lower—Shoes Cheaper 
sold of only $583 millions. The June Hide prices continue to sax 
comparison is even worse, the Board outlook is bleak. Imports f1 
of Trade topping $1.2 billions, while the tina are increasing because 
Stock Exchange was 70 millions short and Czechoslovakia, ordi1 
of $$ billion. Ordinarily the dollar vol- customers of Argentine hid 
ume of business in Chicago is about on change to buy. Roamans 
third to one-fifth that in New York. Argentina are augmented 
Grains Go Higher slaughter of U. S. animals 
The farmer fared well during the there is no feed. AAA cont: 
week. Wheat advanced 6¢, with July minating on Aug. 5, al 
wheat up to 98Z¢. July corn, at 633¢, 400,000 cattle and 440,000 


is up 3¢ 


consequence 


\AA 


Streneth in the grains is the 
of of bullish factors. 


a score 


prog ram 
“bovicide” 


calls for tl 


of 5 million cattl 


Foreign demand briskly advanced wheat to regular farm livestock off 

in Liverpool and Winnipeg. Of great ers are concerned over th 

influence were private reports that lack cause it will diminish thei 
of moisture is rapidly changing the return. They are pleading 

Canadian wheat crop for the worse. and code authorities to with! 
Corn advanced on the estimate by Nat of the supply. Difficulti: 

C. Murray of a 237 million bu. corn house space, deterioration 



























crop in 5 important corn-producing financial losses a la Farm B 
states, where the government forecast ners, except ee loaded 
on July 1 had been 459 million bu. This inventory, view the situatior 
oss of 222 million bu. is offset by a nimity. Boot and shoe pr 
gain of 30 million bu. in three additional sensibly passing the lower p1 
states—Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana— consumers. Boot and_ shoe 
where the forecast now is for 735 mil- the first 4 months of 1934, 125 
lion bu. Loans to corn farmers have pairs, is the largest on record 
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Editorially Speaking— 


rm-to-city flow of America’s 
lation has been swept aside the past 
w years by a depression-harried back- 
n horde estimated at 2 mil- 
stly unemployed workers, this 
ny has thrown itself on agri- 
areas in an effort to eke out a 
uch to the chagrin of small 
| the farmer. Relief problems 
regions bordering manufactur- 
rs have been doubled, even 
1 some cases, says the American 
in pointing out that such an 
ved avalanche, had it been from 
to the city, would have been 

resisted by indignant cities. 


THI 


nop 
DU) 


pulation shift becomes a little 
setting in the face of assertions by 
Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic advisor 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that “we 
roduce all the farm products we 
ed with 609% of our present farmers.” 
Dr. Ezekiel thinks that “Factoryward 
Ho.” not “Back to the Farm” should be 
logan, that with the return of in- 
rial prosperity we must find more 
tive occupations elsewhere for 
nillion workers unneeded in 
r As to the 2 millions who 
ently moved to farms, he feels 
be satisfied to go back when 
wry jobs open up in the city. 


HIS pe 


the hospitals stand as to 
Well, a survey of roughly one- 
of the country’s hospitals for 
reveals that 40.4% of them serve 
And of those institutions 
ng beer, 79.5% are doing it on 
of physicians."” Asked if they 
idered beer a health drink, 48.2% 
surveyed said yes, 
thought it was fattening, and 
“ of them said they did not con- 
ler 3.2 beer to be intoxicating. Owens- 
nois Glass Co., which finds the beer 
try a big market for its bottles, 
red the survey. 


patients 


hospitals 


CEMETERY near Binghamton, N. Y., 
has a chimes tower which has just been 
ip (by International Business 
Machines) with ten powerful electro- 
loud speakers, audible for a 
e of 2 miles, which will broad- 
musical programs, and 
ial addresses without distortion. 
looks like a chance for somebody 
the right voice to have a little fun 
passersby on a dark, creepy night. 


1ynamMic 
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istanc 


chimes, 


No more searching through musty files 
Detroit for tax records. Under the 

n of Albert E. Cobo, deputy city 
900,000 cards are being pre- 

_ Carrying the tax history of each 
‘axable piece of property in the city. 
Vace installed,” says Cobo, “the system 
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will be perpetual. It 
lions of dollars saved.” 


will mean mil- 


INDUSTRY is stealing the show at the 
World’s Fair, according to latest reports. | 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, and| 
others are packing them in at their] 
exhibits. Chrysler is putting on driving | 
shows and exhibitions that are thrillers; | 
so is Standard Oil of Indiana. Ford 
and Swift are playing to standing-room- | 
only with their symphonies. Armour’s| 
exhibit is always crowded—people actu- | 
ally stand in line a half to three quarters 
of an hour to get in its restaurant. Busi- 
ness in general seems highly satisfied at 
the play its shows are getting. The gen- 
eral exhibit, science, and transportation 
buildings continue to draw crowds too. 
In the face of all this free entertainment, 
the villages and midway concessions 
which are out of the way this year—are 
squawking aplenty, will be lucky even 
to hold on 





New York hotels are breathing easier, 
thanks (at least partly) to prohibition’s 
demise. Restaurant business in a group 
of leading hotels was up 87.69% in the 
first half of this year over the same 
period in 1933. What effect repeal of 
prohibition had on the hotel restaurant 
business is indicated by the fact that 
beverage sales in 18 hotels the first half 
of 1933 totaled only $381,351, com- 
pared with $2,822,953 this year. Food 
sales also are up sharply this year. Room 
sales show a 21.7% advance 

SEEING “pink elephants” on the floor 
hereafter actually may not be an after- | 
math of the night before. Even the 
most sober may experience that sensa- | 
tion should he gaze upon some of the | 
more modernistic of the new rugs, which 
have just had their fall showing in New 
York and Chicago. The designs are} 
greater in number and more intriguing, 
with new patterns and color schemes 
much in evidence. It is hoped this will 
stimulate sales. Prices remain steady, 
with no change in the regular lines. | 
THE international trade outlook seems 
to have improved considerably. At the 
end of the half-year merchant ships | 
under construction throughout the world 
(excluding Russia) totaled 1,216,340 
tons, over 40% above a year before, and 
137,169 tons more than 3 months earlier. 
Great Britain and Ireland, of course, 
led the field by a wide margin, having 
587,142 tons of merchant craft under 
way. 
137,280 tons building, 
third, had 104,500 tons. United States 
was ninth with 27,581 tons. Over half 
the world’s tonnage under construction 
will have internal combustion engines. 


and France, 


The closest rival, Japan, had but | 
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A REVOLUTIONARY METHOD AIR CIRCULATION 
For better health in the home; for better work in the 


office; and for better patronage in restaurants, theatre 
hotels and stores —investigate the sensational new 
Guthfan—the first radical improvement in elect f 
for 35 years 

The Guthfan draws 7° cooler 
floor level. Revolving blades then force the air outward 


of 


air upward trom the 


| toward the walls on a downward angle. The Guthfar 


produces a complete and gentle distribution of re 
freshing, revitalized air throughout the entire room 
without danger of drafts or direct blast annoyances 

The Guthfan circulates more and cooler air over a 
wider area than three ordinary 16-in. electric fans 
at half their cost to operate. Furnished with or without 
lighting fixtures. Easy to install. It is used in government 
buildings throughout the country. Some of the out 
standing organizations that have recently installed 
Guthfans are: SH. Kress Co, Montgomery-Ward 
American Railway Express, Army & Navy YM CA 
Panama Canal Zone, F. W. Woolworth 
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Positively increases sales 
and prevents eye fatigue of 
sales and office employees 
Results in 100% merchan 
dising efficiency Attractive 
moderne simplicity — effi- 
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We manufacture every 
thing in lighting equipment 
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“(General Strike” 


The term “general strike” is a misnomer. A 
strike, though it may affect the public, is es- 
sentially labor engaged in a private struggle 
with an employer. It is always deplorable, 
as is any resort to force in human relations. 
But it is legal. 

A “general strike” is wholly and com- 
pletely illegal. Labor seizes the most im- 
portant functions of government and sets 
aside the constituted authorities. 

It is, in one word, revolution, and it ought 
to be called by its right mame. History, in- 
deed, shows that the only successful general 
strikes have been aimed at winning political 
objectives—such as the overthrow of a gov- 
ernment, or the widening of suffrage. 

The leaders of the San Francisco outrage 
knew this. Their chief spokesman tacitly 
acknowledged it when he issued a long proc- 
lamation endeavoring to set up a distinction 
between this strike and those which are aimed 
at overthrow of government—but it was a 
hopelessly fine-spun distinction when he was 
through talking. Conceded, the San Fran- 
cisco unionists had no desire to seize city 
hall, or the state capitol. They merely 
planned to make the government impotent. 

That is insurrection, and it has to be dealt 
with as such. The temper of San Francisco 
rose to meet the challenge. The strike com- 
mittee promptly backed down. It relaxed one 
grip after another on the life of the city. In 
so doing, of course, it acknowledged failure. 
The lesson is an old one. No general strike 
intended to win concessions for labor, that is 
to say, one class of the population alone, can 
win. If the general strike is complete, if 
everything is tied up, the situation is intoler- 
able to all other classes of citizens, and they 
will smash it. But if the strike does not 
paralyze the normal life of the community, it 
is ineffective. It provokes anger to the ex- 
tent that it is effective, and ridicule to the 
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extent that it isn’t. Labor can’t win And 
the aftermath is likely to be a setback for the 
cause of organized labor that will undo the 
constructive work of a generation. 

We doubt if anyone, on the spot or fa, 
away, can today properly assess the merits of 
the Pacific Coast waterfront workers’ figh; 
with their employers. It is overlaid, ob. 
scured, and complicated by now with mil. 
lions of words of bickering. But anybod, 
can be sure of one thing—everybody cop. 
cerned is to blame for letting a relative 
unimportant dispute between a few em. 
ployers of say 2,000 men fester and spread 
until it paralyzes commerce. 

General Johnson described the situation as 
“a trader’s heaven.” Both sides had worked 
themselves into perfectly unreasonable and 
extreme positions; there was all the room in 
the world between them for fair compromise, 
Along this road to irreconcilability, both dis. 
putants blundered—got themselves into posi- 
tions from which they could not retreat with. 
out losing face, said and did provocative 
things. 

The unions will lose as the price of their 
blunder in challenging the wrath of the 
whole people. All strikes, like all wars, have 
to end, and afterward employers and em- 
ployees in San Francisco will have to live 
together through long years ahead. No jot 
of revenge should be allowed to creep into 
the eventual settlement; that would sow the 
seeds of future battles. 

And as for organized labor, surely it must 
have learned the tragic peril of following 
radical leadership, the importance of deserv- 
ing public respect. The costly warfare on 
the Pacific Coast should at least save the 
unions from making the same blunders else- 
where. 
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